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CHAPTER   XI. 

A  pI:arl  of  price. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure !  One  would  suppose  you 
were  a  young  girl,  my  dear,  waiting  for  a  lover. 
That's  the  fourth  time  you've  fidgeted  to  the 
window.  And  I  think  you  teach  your  hus- 
band very  bad  manners,  bringing  his  slippers 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  pull  his  boots  off  yourself." 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Dennison,  sitting 
severe  and  grim  under  a  stupendous  hat 
plumed  like  a  hearse,  in  a  pretty  little  cham- 
ber, half  study,  half  boudoir,  opening  on  a 
garden  of  roses  and  looking  over  such  a  vale 
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of  smiling  pasture,  rich  corn-land,  wood,  water, 
and  double  hedgerows,  as  could  only  be  seen 
in  the  very  heart  of  merry  England. 

The  lady  thus  rebuked  turned  a  handsome 
happy  face  on  her  visitor  and  answered  with  a 
smile : 

"  I  can't  spoil  him  enough,  Emily.  If  you 
only  knew  how  good  and  kind  he  is !  I  feel 
like  some  draggled  old  ship  that  has  been 
tossed  and  torn  and  buffeted,  and  got  safe  into 
harbour  at  last." 

Mrs.  Algernon  Lexley  (late  Miss  Blair)  cer- 
tainly looked  neither  torn  nor  draggled  nor 
buffeted.  Her  commanding  beauty  seemed 
only  enhanced  by  the  unfailing  cosmetics  of 
early  hours,  tranquillity,  and  good  health.  She 
was  more  careful  too  than  ever  in  her  dress 
and  appointments,  which,  without  extrava- 
gance, were  in  style  if  not  in  fabric  those  of 
a  great  lady  rather  than  a  country  pastor's 
wife.  With  all  her  pride,  Laura  was  enough 
of  a  coquette  to  know  how  such  details  set  off 
the  charms  of  a  handsome  woman  in  her  own 
home,  and  she  had  determined  that  the  man 
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who  so  worshipped  her,  who  had  married  her 
so  purely  and  entirely  for  love,  should  never, 
while  she  could  prevent  it,  be  subject  to  that 
first  disillusion  which  wakens  the  dreamer, 
and  is  too  surely  "  the  beginning  of  the 
end." 

Hitherto  the  parson's  wife  was  a  success. 
At  the  flower  show,  at  the  races,  at  croquet 
parties,  cricket  matches,  and  such  festive 
gatherings,  the  county  magnates  never  tired  of 
asking  each  other,  "  But  liam  you  seen  Mrs. 
LexleyV  And  those  who  had  seen  Mrs. 
Lexley  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  her  eyes, 
her  hair,  her  figure,  her  walk,  and  everything 
that  was  hers.  The  young  squires  felt  flat- 
tered by  her  cold,  stately  recognition  ;  their 
elders  compared  her  to  the  Empress  of  the 
French,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — all  the  cele- 
brated beauties  they  had  never  set  eyes  on ; 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself,  an  old  re- 
probate with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  affirmed 
(on  oath)  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
county  who  knew  how  to  wear  a  shawl — and 
here  he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  overheard — 
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or  who  had  more  manners  than  one  of  his  own 
dairymaids. 

And  when  the  buzz  of  admiration  was  at  its. 
highest — when  this  gentleman  held  her  para- 
sol, another  her  gloves,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Sovereign  proffered  a  feeble  arm  to 
help  her  into  her  basket  carriage — she  would 
beckon  to  her  husband  with  that  rare  smile  of 
hers  and  turn  on  him  the  light  of  her  deep 
grey  eyes  with  a  look  that  assured  him  she 
cared  for  nobody's  homage  but  his,  and  that 
her  drive  home  with  Mm  in  the  little  basket 
carriage  was  worth  all  the  gaieties  and  triumphs 
of  the  day.  She  delighted  him  beyond  mea- 
sure on  one  occasion,  when,  returning  from  an 
archery  meeting  through  deep  leafy  lanes  in 
the  balmy  summer's  evening,  she  broke  a 
silence  that  had  lasted  for  a  mile  with  the 
following  complimentary  remark: 

"  I  really  think,  dear,  that  next  to  you  I 
like  Peter  better  than  anybody  in  the  world." 

Peter  was  a  wilful  grey  pony,  in  shape  re- 
sembling a  pig,  of  considerable  trotting  abi- 
lity, then  plodding  merrily  home  under  Laura's 
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guidance.  Algernon  Lexley,  looking  on  its 
broad  grey  back,  felt  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  as 
he  thanked  the  heaven  that  had  given  him 
this  peerless  woman  for  his  very  own,  and 
wondered  what  he  had  ever  done  to  deserve 
to  be  so  happy. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  sometimes  that 
this  life  of  intense  unbroken  enjoyment  was 
anything  but  a  dream,  from  wliich  he  dreaded 
to  awake.  Every  day  as  it  passed  steeped 
him  deeper  and  deeper  in  that  engross- 
ing devotion  which  is  not  love  but  idolatry, 
and  convinced  him  more  and  more  that  before 
he  discovered  this  paragon  his  existence  must 
have  been  a  blank,  as  without  her  it  would  be 
a  torture.  From  the  hour  in  which  she 
consented  to  marry  him,  Laura  Blair  had 
turned  all  the  resources  of  her  mind,  all  the 
attractions  of  her  person,  to  the  one  object  of 
making  her  husband  madly  in  love  with  her ; 
and  the  tall  parson,  with  his  university  educa- 
•cation  and  simple  clerical  habits,  w^as  utterly 
helpless  in  such  hands  as  hers.  His  experi- 
ence of  the  other  sex  had  been  limited  as  yet 
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to  a  couple  of  his  own  ungainly  sisters,  to  the 
dean's  daughters  —  aged  respectively  forty- 
seven  and  forty-five — to  the  doctor's  wife  at 
Middleton,  to  half-a-dozen  red-cheeked  dam- 
sels of  the  clothing-club  pattern,  and  to  pretty 
Miss  Dennison,  at  whose  feet,  indeed,  he  had 
been  quite  prepared  to  fall;  but  of  a  real 
skilful,  well-dressed,  practised  woman  of  the 
world  he  knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  an 
Indiansquaw  or  a  Parisian  lorette.  The  grand 
manner,  the  gracious  gestures,  the  cool  fresh 
toilette,  the  calm,  severe  beauty  that  domi- 
nated alike  senses,  intellect,  and  heart;  the 
trenchant  remarks  on  friends  and  neighbours,, 
sarcastic  if  not  scornful ;  the  implied  approval 
of  himself  never  openly  expressed,  and  with- 
held just  long  enough  to  be  ardently  desired 
and  exquisitely  prized ;  even  the  mere  details 
of  dress  and  ornament ;  all  combined  to  bring 
him  into  that  state  of  slavish  subserviency  at 
which  a  man  feels  how  the  greatest  folly  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  greatest  hap- 
piness. 

And   now   Mrs.    Dennison,    having    driven 
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over  to  pay  one  of  those  morning  visits  in 
which  she  delighted,  while  complaining  vehe- 
mently that  such  taxes  on  time  and  trouble 
should  be  levied  by  the  usages  of  society,  sat 
in  her  friend's  drawing-room,  and  in  her  usual 
outspoken  manner  took  that  friend  seriously 
to  task  for  the  indulgence  she  lavished  on  her 
husband. 

"  Safe  into  harbour !  "  she  repeated  with 
something  of  scorn.  "  Safe  enough,  no  doubt, 
though  I  don't  see  that  you  were  in  any  peril 
before.  And  as  for  the  harbour,  there's  not 
much  amiss  with  that  either.  This  is  a  pretty 
room,  though  I  can't  admire  your  chintz ;  and 
the  house  is  good  enough  when  the  chimneys 
don't  smoke.  Ah,  my  dear,  you  haven't  spent 
a  winter  here  yet !  The  wind  comes  up  that 
valley  fit  to  cut  you  in  two.  Still,  Laura,  you 
have  done  very  fairly  in  my  opinion,  and 
you've  got  me  to  thank  for  it." 

It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Lexley,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  own  handsome  person  in  an 
opposite  mirror,  may  have  thought  that  the 
rich   hair,  the  deep  eyes,  and  the   clear,  fair 
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face,  rather  than  any  exertions  of  her  former 
patroness,  were  what  she  had  to  "  thank  for 
it ; "  but  she  answered,  with  perfect  good- 
humour — 

"  It's  all  far  better  than  I  deserve,  I  never 
could  have  believed,  Emily,  while  I  was  drudg- 
ing away  at  those  music  lessons  in  London, 
that  I  should  one  day  receive  you  in  my  own 
house — and  such  a  nice  house  as  this.  That 
reminds  me  I  haven't  rung  for  tea ;  I  gene- 
rally wait  till  Mr.  Lexley  comes  in.  I  can't 
think  what  makes  him  so  late." 

She  called  him  Mr.  Lexley,  never  Algernon, 
to  other  people,  and  only  on  rare  occasions  to 
himself.  All  creatures  are  best  tamed  by 
being  kept  hungry.  Sometimes,  once  in  a 
week  or  so,  when  she  whispered  "  Algy  "  in 
his  ear,  the  man's  strong  frame  fairly  shivered 
with  delight. 

"  That's  very  absurd,"  replied  practical  Mrs. 
Dennison,  "  Li  a  small  establishment  like 
yours  you  should  never  wait  for  anybody. 
How  can  you  make  servants  punctual  if  you 
don't   set    them    the    example"?       And    now, 
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Laura,  tell  me  the  truth.  Are  you,as  happy 
as  you  expected  1 " 

Mrs.  Lexley  stole  another  glance  at  the 
mirror.  "  I  think  you  need  only  look  at  me," 
she  said,  "for  an  answer  to  that  question." 

"  Looks  count  for  nothing,"  answered  her 
friend.  "You  happen  to  have  a  fair  skin, 
and  a  woman  with  a  fair  skin  might  be  at 
death's  door,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser,  as 
far  as  her  looks  go.  'I  suppose  you  are  tole- 
rably happy,  though — at  least,  for  the  present 
— and  have  got  what  you  want  ? " 

"  I  have  indeed  got  what  I  want,  Emily," 
said  the  other  in  a  low  earnest  voice ;  "  what 
I  longed  for  with  a  longing  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  you  to  conceive." 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  sense,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Dennison  impatiently.  "  Really,  Laura, 
you  might  know  better.  You  can't  mean 
what  people  call  Love  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  the  other  dreamily,  "  I  don't 
mean  what  people  call  Love — I  mean  what 
people  call  Eest !  " 

"  Rest ! "    repeated    Aunt   Emily,    in    high 
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disdain ;  "  there's  no  such  thing,  except  when 
one  is  asleep.  Rest  is  ruin  to  your  health. 
Look  at  Mr.  Dennison — there  he  sits  in  that 
leather  chair,  till  his  faculti(3s  become  torpid 
and  benumbed,  for  mere  want  of  motion.  I 
often  tell  him,  if  he  was  obliged  to  order  the 
dinner  and  look  after  the  servants,  he'd  be  a 
different  creature,  but  it's  no  use.  I  may 
talk  till  I'm  hoarse ;  he  won't  even  go  out  for 
a  walk  on  a  day  like  this,  and  as  for  driving 
over  here  with  me!  I  do  believe  you 
couldn't  inflict  on  him  a  greater  punishment." 
It  may  be  that  Laura  appreciated  from 
her  own  knowledge  Mr.  Dennison's  dread  of 
the  expedition  on  wheels,  to  which  Aunt 
Emily  sometimes  compelled  and  sometimes 
inveigled  him  for  his  sins.  In  the  first  place, 
he  detested  an  open  carriage  unless  he  drove 
it  himself;  in  the  second,  though  allowed  to- 
smoke  under  protest,  he  was  not  permitted,, 
for  reasons  of  state,  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the 
horses ;  and  in  the  third,  there  was  no  possible 
escape  from  the  long  catalogue  of  grievances, 
which    on    such    occasions   were    too    surely 
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poured  in  his  unwilling  ear :  no  considerations 
of  time  or  place  were  ever  known  to  deter 
Mrs.  Dennison  from  unburthening  her  mind  of 
all  she  had  got  to  say,  and  Uncle  John,  em- 
barking ruefully  at  her  side,  was  only  too 
well  assured  that  the  proposed  pleasure  trip 
would  turn  out  a  pilgrimage  of  penance  after 
all. 

"  Gentlemen  hate  driving,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lexley,  repressing  a  smile  as  she  reflected 
how  much  depended  on  the  companion. 
"  Mine  chose  to  walk  off  to-day  to  the  cricket- 
match,  instead  of  taking  Peter.  He  plays  so 
well  he  is  sure  to  get  a  great  many  runs,  and 
I  should  think  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Perigord 
will  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  by  the  time  they 
get  back.  You  won't  go  till  you've  had 
some  tea,  Emily.     I'll  ring  for  it  at  once." 

"Do,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Dennison,  "and 
order  mj  carriage  at  the  same  time.  How 
do  you  like  young  Perigord  \  I  thought  him 
a  forward  disagreeable  youth  enough,  when 
he  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  winter." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman's  wife, 
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who  for  the  present  saw  everythmg  couleur  de 
rose.  "  I  assure  you,  Emily,  he  is  very  nice, 
and  no  trouble  at  all.  He  lives  with  us 
exactly  as  if  he  were  a  brother  of  mine,  or 
Mr.  Lexley's,  and  declares  he  never  was  so 
liappy  in  his  life." 

"  It's  a  great  responsibility,"  observed  Aunt 
Emily,  who  hated  people  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  "  You  know  they  took  him  from 
Eton  because  he  wouldn't  '  attend  to  his 
tasks.' " 

"  My  husband  says  he  has  quite  as  much 
application  as  any  young  man  should  have  at 
his  age,"  answered  Laura,  laughing.  '•'  It 
seems  to  me  he  does  nothing  but  bowl  at  a 
solitary  stump,  with  a  net  behind  it ;  and  go 
•out  rabbiting,  with  a  short  black  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  and  you 
know,  dear,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  If  I 
was  his  tutor  I  should  make  him  work,  .  I've 
offered  to  teach  him  music,  but  he  says  he  is 
too  stupid  to  learn." 

"Then  he  has  more  sense  than  I  gave  him 
credit  for,"  answered  Mrs.   Dennison  with   a 
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reproving  frown,  "and  you  have  even  less. 
You're  not  so  young  as  you  were,  my  dear, 
and  not  half  so  handsome ;  but  still  I  don't 
think  it  a  good  plan  for  you  to  be  guiding 
his  black  paws  over  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte, 
when  he  ought  tq  be  at  his  Latin  and  Greek. 
What  did  Mr.  Lexley  say  to  this  fine  pro- 
posal"?" 

Her  friend  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
"  You  don't  mean,  Emily,  that  you  think  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  my  falling  in  love 
with  him  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  he 
might  fail  in  love  with  you.  A  lad  of  his 
years  is  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a 
monthly  nurse,  or  an  under-housemaid.  He 
would  never  consider  you  were  twice  his  age, 
and  another  man's  wife." 

Again  Mrs.  Lexley  stole  a  look  at  the 
mirror  and  was  comforted.  Move  than  twice 
his  age !  It  was  too  true.  And  yet  now 
when  her  beauty  should  have  been  on  the 
wane,  she  had  gained  such  entire  and  devoted 
affection  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  women  in 
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all  the  freshness  of  their  prime.  She  felt 
proud  to  think  how  she  was  idolized  by  her 
husband,  and  how  completely  she  had  won 
that  truthful  manly  nature  for  her  slave. 

"  No  danger !  "  she  answered,  gaily.  "  He 
knows  Ms  place  and  I  know  mine.  It  was  a 
capital  thing  getting  him  here  to  read  with 
Mr.  Lexley.  Two  hundred  a  year  is  a  great 
help  to  us,  for  you  know,  Emily,  we're  not 
rich,  though  we're  happy.  Don't  go  yet, 
dear,  I  see  them  coming  up  the  hill." 

But  Mrs.  Dennison  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
The  only  creatures  she  feared  on  earth  were 
her  carriage-horses,  and  when  these  showed 
signs  of  impatience  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  postpone  her  departure.  Algernon  Lexley 
and  young  Perigord,  plodding  wearily  up  the 
hill  to  the  parsonage,  met  her  halfway  down, 
rollins:  alono;  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  bowed  to  her  with  as  much  defe- 
rence as  if  she  had  been  the  Queen. 

"Just  missed  that  party,  and  a  good  job 
too ! "  observed  the  late  Etonian,  fanning  his 
heated  face  with  the    cap  he  had  doffed  so 
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obsequiously.  "  She's  too  strong  a  player  for 
me  is  that  old  lady,  especially  in  her  best 
hat.  She  simply  bowls  me  out,  before  I  can 
make  any  sort  of  defence." 

"  She  is  a  kind  and  excellent  person," 
answered  the  clergyman,  "  but  no  doubt  her 
manner  is  against  her.  In  our  artificial  state 
of  society,  to  cultivate  a  pleasant  manner 
is  really  part  of  one's  duty  towards  one's 
neighbour." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  say!"  exclaimed 
the  lad,  "it's  all  style — style  is  everything. 
Now,  when  you  and  I  went  in  to-day,  I  was 
cock-sure  one  of  us  would  get  the  score ;  our 
style  was  so  much  better  than  those  county- 
players.  I  say,  Mr.  Lexley,  that  was  a  grand 
drive  of  yours  for  the  sixer,  but  I  thought 
that  little  pot-bellied  chap  w^ould  have  run 
me  out — they  changed  the  bowling  then, 
they  ought  to  have  changed  it  before." 

"  You  played  well,"  said  Lexley.  "  I  wish 
you  would  put  as  much  energy  into  every- 
thing as  you  do  into  cricket ;  you  might  go 
in  and  win  as  you  liked  in  most  of  the 
affairs  of  life." 
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The  lad  looked  pleased.  "  I  have  no  talent 
except  for  cricket,"  said  he  modestly.  "  Now, 
Crichton  at  my  tutor's  was  good  at  everything 
— what  they  call  a  universal  genius." 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "there's 
no  such  thing.  Energy,  my  good  fellow, 
that's  the  whole  difference  between  one  man 
and  another — energy  and  perseverance,  which 
is  only  sustained  energy  after  all !  " 

"That's  what  I'm  bad  at — Perseverance," 
said  the  lad ;  "I  can  work  at  things  for  a 
week  or  two,  then  I  come  to  a  stop  and  don't 
seem  to  get  on ;  after  that,  I  chuck  it  up !  " 

"  Just  when  you  ought  to  stick  to  it," 
replied  the  clergyman.  "  Have  you  never 
seen  a  fellow  climb  a  greased  pole  for  a  leg  of 
mutton?  He  always  fails  within  six  feet  of 
the  top,  and  then  down  he  comes  by  the  run. 
It's  the  same  with  the  prizes  of  life.  There's 
a  slippery  place  to  be  passed  somewhere. 
Hold  on  by  your  teeth  and  eyelids  when  you 
get  to  it ;  harden  your  heart,  make  one  more 
effort,  and  you  win  !  Never  believe  in  happy 
thoughts,  inspirations,  flashes  of  genius — what 
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I  call  the  romance  of  intellect.  Nothing 
good  was  ever  yet  accomplished,  but  by 
plodding.  Native  talent  stands  a  poor  chance 
against  hard  work.  When  you  come  to  a 
difficulty,  off  with  your  coat,  and  hammer  at 
it,  like  a  blacksmith  at  a  horseshoe!  Even 
if  it  beats  you,  look  at  the  strength  and 
practice  you  have  attained  in  the  very  defeat. 
Work  by  the  clock!  Don't  be  afraid  of 
leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a  difficult  passage 
or  a  happy  vein  of  thought.  Train  your 
mind  as  you  would  your  muscles.  To-morrow 
it  will  serve  you  as  well  as  to-day — perhaps 
better.  Leave  off  fresh,  but  never  let  twenty- 
four  hours  elapse  without  making  some  pro- 
gress, if  it  be  only  an  inch  or  two  towards 
the  top  of  the  pole.  When  you've  won  the 
leg  of  mutton,  don't  be  disappointed  to  find  it 
Leicester  instead  of  South  Down.  The 
Victoria  Cross  is  only  a  bit  of  bronze  after 
all ;  but  honour  lies  in  success,  not  reward : 
and  whether  gold,  or  mutton,  or  parsley, 
depend  upon  it  the  struggle  is  of  more  value 
than  the  prize.  I've  talked  myself  out  of 
VOL.  11.  c 
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breath,  and  here  we  are  at  the  house.  Come 
round  to  the  drawing-room  window,  and  Mrs. 
Lexley  will  give  us  a  cup  of  tea." 

But  the  lad  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  too  hot  and  dishevelled.  So 
completely  was  he  under  the  influence  of  her 
calm  beauty  and  refined  bearing,  that  he 
would  no  more  have  entered  the  presence  of 
his  tutor's  wife  in  flannel  trousers  and  a 
Jersey  shirt  than  he  would  have  gone  to 
Court  in  that  unceremonious  costume.  He 
retired,  therefore,  armed  with  his  black  pipe, 
for  a  private  stroll  through  the  laurels,  while 
Lexley,  who,  notwithstanding  his  long  walk 
and  triumphant  innings,  felt  as  if  he  trod  on 
air,  walked  across  his  lawn  among  the  roses 
to  seat  himself  on  the  ledge  of  his  wife's 
window  and  drink  the  tea  she  brought  him, 
with  the  zest  of  a  true  believer  sipping 
sherbet  in  Paradise. 

"How  many  runs?"  said  she,  laying  her 
cool  white  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat 
with  his  body  in  the  room  and  his  legs  in 
the  garden.     "Tell  me  your  score  first,   and 
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then    I    shall    want    to   know   who  won    the 
match." 

She  had  taught  herself  to  take  an  interest 
in  cricket  for  his  sake,  though  it  must  be 
<3onfessed  she  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  application  of  wood  to 
leather  could  be  made  a  business  of  such 
importance. 

"  Fifty-seven  off  my  own  bat,"  he  answered 
modestly.  "  How  nice  of  you  to  care  !  And 
Perigord  got  forty-six.  A  hollow  thing. 
We  won  with  five  wickets  to  go  down.  The 
boy  was  delighted.  And  what  have  you  been 
doing,  my  queen,  this  lovely  summer's  day  I " 

"I  drove  Peter  to  Oakley,"  she  answered, 
"  as  you  wouldn't  have  him,  and  fussed  about 
the  village  till  luncheon.  Old  Martha  looks 
better,  but  I  left  her  some  more  port  wine ; 
the  gamekeeper's  son  is  worse,  I  sat  with 
him  a  little,  and  he  seemed  to  like  it;  but  he 
wanted  to  sec  the  parson,  he  said,  and  I 
promised  you  would  be  there  to-morrow. 
He's  wasted  to  a  skeleton.  Poor  young  man. 
I  am  afraid  he  is  dying." 

c2 
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"Dying,"  repeated  the  clergyman:  and  a> 
shudder  crept  over  him,  Avhile  his  eyes  fixed 
themselyes  on  the  crimson  flushes  of  the 
western  sky.  In  spite  of  his  reflective  habits 
and  the  experiences  of  his  profession,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  before 
realised  what  that  word  meant — dying.  It 
was  to  leave  the  glad  sunlight  and  the  June 
roses,  the  song  of  birds,  the  flow  of  waters, 
the  lavish  beauty  and  wealth  of  that  outward 
nature,  which  no  man  was  better  able  tO' 
appreciate.  All  this  he  had  taught  himself  to 
accept, ;  and  much  more  than  this,  his  faith 
told  him  there  must  be  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  state  of  existence ;  but  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  it  scared  him  to  remember  that  he 
possessed  a  treasure  now  he  could  never  bring' 
himself  to  resign,  and  that  dying  meant  to 
leave  her.  His  sunburnt  face  looked  drawn 
and  pale  while  he  spoke  the  ominous  word 
once  more, 

"  Dying.  Did  he  tell  you  so  ?  My  darling, 
I  should  like  to  spare  you  from  such  duties 
and  such  sights  as  these." 
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*'  I  don't  mind  them,"  she  answered,  takmg- 
the  empty  cup  from  his  hand.  "  I  suppose  1 
must  be  very  hard,  but  when  I  left  the  poor 
fellow,  and  felt  I  had  done  all  in  my  power,  I 
never  thought  about  him  again.  Peter  went 
so  well,  and  I  came  back  to  luncheon,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  or  sickness 
in  the  world.  Yes,  I  am  hard-hearted.  I  am 
sure  I  didn't  the  least  mind  Emily  coming  to 
wish  us  good-bye  before  she  goes  to  London." 

His  face  fell  a  little.  Though  her  married 
life  already  counted  by  months,  she  could  still 
play  upon  his  feelings  as  easily  as  on  the  keys 
of  her  pianoforte,  evoking  at  her  will  alarm, 
hope,  sorrow,  affection,  despondency — all  the 
various  chords  that  constitute  the  fantasia  of 
■a  man's  heart.  Thus  it  was  that  she  retained 
her  dominion  over  his  every  thought  and 
action,  keeping  him  in  the  thraldom  of  a 
lover  to  his  mistress,  rather  than  yielding  him 
the  deference  exacted  by  a  husband  from  his 
wife. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  answered,  with  a 
forced  laugh.     "  A  hard  heart  is  the  first  elc- 
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ment  of  comfort  in  man  or  woman.  Our 
affections  give  us  more  pain  than  pleasure, 
after  all." 

She  detected  in  his  constrained  tone  the 
pain  she  caused,  and,  womanlike,  applied  the 
salve  when  she  had  sufficiently  probed  the 
wound. 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  be  hard-hearted  about 
old  Martha  or  poor  Jim  Loder,"  she  said.. 
"When  one  really  c^ixe^  for  people  it's  very 
different.     Fancy  if  Peter  was  ill ! " 

His  face  brightened. 

"  That  would  indeed  be  a  trial,"  he  laughed.. 
"  You  are  fonder  of  Peter  than  any  creature 
on  earth." 

"  Bar  one,"  she  whispered,  passing  her 
hand  over  his  dark  close-cut  hair.  "  Bar 
one,  as  those  horrid  people  say  at  the  races. 
Peter  is  simply  perfection.  If  it  wasn't  for 
somebody,  who  is  very  easily  put  out,  he 
would  be  first  favourite." 

"And  if  somebody  who  is  very  easily  put 
out  were  ill,  would  you  be  anxious  and  un- 
happy?" he  asked,  with  a  loving  smile. 
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"I  should  go  mad,"  she  answered,  in  a 
quick,  terrified  whisper.  "There  are  some 
things  one  cannot  talk  about,  even  in  jest. 
What  would  my  life  be  without  you  ?  But, 
for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  get  out  of  the 
dolefuls.  We  want  that  troublesome  boy  to 
cheer  us  up.  Why  does  he  not  come  in  for 
his  tea  before  it's  cold  \ " 

Now  the  reason  Mr.  Perigord  chose  to  ab- 
stain from  that  refreshment  has  been  already 
given.  On  the  present  occasion,  after  a  hard 
day's  cricket,  he  preferred  the  solace  of  his 
short  pipe  in  a  favourite  lounge  outside  the 
garden  of  the  parsonage,  where  he  sat  himself 
down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  luxuries, 
tobacco  after  labour.  While  the  smoke- 
Avreaths,  flavoured  with  Cavendish,  curled 
about  his  sleek  young  head,  he  re^dewed 
with  considerable  satisfaction  the  day"'s  doings 
and  his  own  prowess  as  displayed  in  the 
cricket-field.  It  was  pleasant  to  recall  the 
silence  and  courage  with  which  he  stood  up  to 
Armstrong's  formidable   bowling,  the  steadi- 
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ness  of  his  defence,  the  style  of  his  play — he 
piqued  himself  especially  on  his  style — and 
that  brilliant  hit  to  leg  that  scored  him  a  4. 
Then,  when  they  put  on  Dodge  with  his  slows 
at  the  other  end,  he  was  proud  to  remember 
that  he  made  six  in  the  very  first  over,  causing 
that  wary  professional  an  infinity  of  anxiety 
and  distress,  before  his  wicket  went  down  at 
last  to  "  a  twister  "  that  came  in  like  a  cork- 
screw. He  could  still  hear  the  clapping  of 
hands  that  greeted  each  brilliant  hit,  each 
well-considered  block ;  could  still  feel  the 
glow  of  triumph  absorbing  that  enthusiastic 
applause  which  is  so  grateful  to  youth,  and  is 
nowhere  so  freely  accorded  as  at  the  noble 
game  of  cricket.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
the  young  gentleman  felt  he  had  "  come  out 
freely,"  and  "fancied  himself"  accordingly. 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  past,  his 
present,  and  his  future,  he  looked  back  to 
Eton  without  regret,  admitting  that  the  inti- 
mate society  of  his  tutor,  whom  he  liked,  and 
his  tutor's  wife,  whom  he  admired,  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  boating,  the  bathing, 
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the  fun,  good  fellowship,  and  constant  excite- 
ment of  that  delightful  school.  His  father, 
too,  had  consented  that  he  should  go  into  the 
army,  and  L,exley  gave  him  strong  hopes  that 
he  would  be  able  to  pass  his  examinations. 
Before  him  lay  that  long  vista  of  the  future 
which  seems  to  lead  down  sunny  glades  into 
the  distant  fairy-land.  He  saw  himself 
grown,  whiskered,  self-possessed,  wearing  Her 
Majesty's  uniform,  and  matured  into  his  own 
beau-ideal  of  what  a  gentleman  should  be. 
The  day-dream  was  delightful,  the  tobacco 
soothing,  swarms  of  gnats  wheeled  in  the 
•evening  sunbeams,  a  large  humble-bee  droned 
and  buzzed  among  the  wild  flowers  at  his  feet, 
his  eyes  swam,  his  head  nodded — in  another 
minute  he  would  have  been  fast  asleep. 

But  even  as  his  sight  began  to  fail,  all  his 
faculties  were  aroused  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
prowling  behind  the  hedge  that  skirted  the 
field  in  which  he  sat.  A  well-clad  figure,  not 
the  least  like  a  rustic  lad  birds'-nesting,  or  a 
a  village  shoemaker  out  for  a  stroll.  On  the 
contrary,  this  individual  was  dressed  only  too 
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respectably ;  but  in  clothes  of  a  cut  such  as 
the  upper  classes  do  not  generally  wear  in  the 
country.  Our  young  friend  was  unusually 
sharp-sighted.  He  could  distinguish  through 
the  leafy  luxuriance  of  summer  blackthorn 
that  this  creeping,  crouching  figure  was  attired 
in  a  black  frock-coat  and  shiny  satin  waistcoat, 
crossed  by  a  bright  gold  chain,  "like  a  fellow 
who  keeps  a  roulette  table,"  thought  the 
Etonian,  "or  a  Newmarket  tout  in  his  Sunday 
clothes." 

The  man  seemed  unconscious  that  he  was 
observed,  and,  parting  the  branches  of  the 
tangled  hedge  that  concealed  him,  scanned  the 
parsonage  and  its  grounds  with  a  long,  search- 
ing gaze.  Having  satisfied  himself  with  this 
scrutiny,  he  proceeded  to  leave  the  field,  still 
crouching  along  under  the  fence  towards  the 
gate  by  which  he  must  have  entered.  tlli^ 

"Burglar"?"  said  the  young  g^entleman  to 
himself.  "  No — too  well  dressed.  Land  sur- 
veyor'? Never  saw  a  land  surveyor  with  so 
good  a  hat.  Escaped  lunatic,  perhaps  ? 
Hardly,  for  he  carries  an  umbrella,  and  no 
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man  ever  saw  a  madman  with  an  umbrella. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  nearer  look.  I'll  just 
nip  round  and  meet  him  as  he  comes  into  the 
lane." 

Shaking-  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  the  lad 
vaulted  lightly  over  a  stile,  crossed  the  adjoin- 
ing meadow  at  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  gate 
apparently  by  accident,  just  as  the  stranger 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  latch. 

"  Fine  evening,  sir,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man with  his  usual  composure.  "  Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  you  are  trespassing]" 

The  man's  habit  seemed  to  be  to  look 
everywhere  but  in  the  face  of  the  person  who 
addressed  him. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  answered  courteously 
enough.  "  I  thought  I  should  find  a  footpath 
in  the  next  field.  I  fancy  I  must  have  lost  my 
way.  Perhaps  you  can  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  am." 

"You  see  the  copse  at  the  end  of  the 
lanel"  said  Perigord.  "Take  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  it  will  bring  you  out  on  the 
high-road,  opposite    the  ninety-seventh  mile- 
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«tone  from  London ;  then  you  will  know 
exactly  where  you  are." 

The  man's  face  flushed,  and  he  scowled  as  if 
disposed  to  resent  this  piece  of  impertinence. 
Glancing  at  the  lad's  agile  figure,  however,  he 
seemed  to  think  better  of  it,  and  replied 
good-hum  ouredly — 

"London  is  a  long  way  off,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  my  bearings  a  little  more  ac- 
curately than  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Can  you  tell  me  whose  is  that  pretty  house  I 
see  peeping  through  the  trees  \ 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  answered  Perigord,  volunteer- 
ing however  no  further  information. 

The  stranger  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  seem  to  be 
a  young  gentleman  of  great  originality,  but 
particularly  indisposed  to  impart  information. 
A  cricketer,  I  presume,  by  your  dress.  May 
I  ask  if  you  played  a  successful  match  to  day  \  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Perigord.  "  I  don't 
mind  admitting  we  gave  the  yokels  an  awful 
licking.  A  hundred  and  forty-seven  runs 
ivith  five  wickets  to  go  down." 
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"  And  the  gentleman  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  house  got  the  score,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed— a  clerical  gentleman,  as  I  understand,, 
lately  married  to  a  lady  of  considerable 
personal  attractions  \ " 

"  Well,  if  you  know  all  about  it,  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  ask  we,"  said  Peri- 
gord. 

"  I  am  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Middleton,"  continued  the  other, 
still  averting  his  eyes  from  the  youth's  face. 
"  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  parsonage,  I  know  pretty  nearly 
where  I  am.  I  wish  you  a  good  afternoon, 
sir." 

Thus  speaking,  the  man  took  his  hat 
oif  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
London  Road,  at  a  pace  and  with  a  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  decline  further  conver- 
sation, while  young  Perigord  betook  himself 
to  the  parsonage,  very  much  puzzled  as 
to  the  social  standing  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

In    talking   him    over   dunng  dinner,   Mr. 
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Lexley  suggested  he  might  be  a  collector  of 
subscriptions  for  the  Mission  to  the  Feejee 
Islands,  while  his  wife  decided  he  was  travel- 
ling about  with  a  prospectus  for  a  map  of  the 
county. 
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DUTY. 

"You  should  have  put  me  at  'long-on,'  sir, 
yesterday,  not  '  cover-point.'  We  are  used  to 
it,  you  know." 

Thus  speaking,  young  Perigord  looked  up 
in  his  tutor's  face  from  the  less  congenial 
studies  on  which  he  was  vainly  trying  to  fix 
his  attention. 

"  I'll  go  into  that  question  as  fully  as  you 
please  after  luncheon,"  answered  Lexley. 
"  In  the  meantime  do  try  and  remember  that 
elenchos  is  not  Latin  for  '  emeralds,'  and  that 
Juvenal  wrote  his  Satires  at  a  time  when 
Roman  society  had  reached  the  lowest  stage 
of  profligacy  and  disorder." 
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"  How  he  pitches  into  the  women ! "  said 
the  pupil.  "  He  must  have  known  a  lot  of 
bad  ones,  to  describe  them  as  he  does." 

"  Quum  virides  gemmas  collo  circumdedit,'' 
read  the  tutor,  with  all  a  tutor's  roll  and  in- 
flection on  the  sonorous  hexameters.  "  Go  on 
construing,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Not 
literally,  you  know,  but  giving  me  the  sense 
in  the  best  English  you  can." 

Perigord  complied,  acquitting  himself  cre- 
ditably enough,  but  ere  long  wandered  again 
from  the  text  in  his  usual  discursive  manner. 

"  Why  should  he  say  a  rich  woman  is  so  in- 
tolerable? I  know  lots  of  rich  women.  I 
don't  think  they're  a  bit  worse  than  poor 
ones." 

"  It's  the  display,  the  affectation  of  wealth 
in  a  woman  that  is  detestable,"  replied  Lex- 
ley.  "  But  I  grant  you  he  lashes  the  sex 
with  unsparing  sarcasm,  and  the  diatribes 
addressed  to  his  friend,  who  is  about  to 
marry,  are  doubtless  enough  to  frighten  a 
bachelor ;  yet  people  did  marry  in  Rome  just 
the  same,"  added  the  tutor,  reflectively,  while 
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a  pale  handsome  face  seemed  to  pass  like  a 
ghost  before  his  eyes,  "  as  they  always  have, 
and  always  will,  let  philosophers  and  satirists 
rail  their  bitterest.  Depend  upon  it,  young 
one,  the  human  instinct  is  right." 

"For  my  part,  I  like  to  see  a  lady  with 
jewels,"  continued  the  lad.  "Emeralds  round 
her  neck,  pearls  in  her  ears,  rings  on  her  fin- 
gers— " 

"And  bells  on  her  toes,"  added  Lexley. 
"  What  nonsense  we  are  talking !  Go  on 
with  the  satire." 

"That  same  fellow  was  prowling  about 
again  this  morning,"  observed  the  young 
gentleman,  inconsequent! y,  at  the  close  of 
another  fifty  lines.  "  I  saw  him  from  my 
bed-room  window,  and  would  have  gone  out 
to  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind,  only  1  was 
shaving  at  the  time." 

"Shaving!"  repeated  his  tutor  with  a  laugh, 
frankly  echoed  by  the  pupil. 

"Shaving?  Yes,  sir,  shaving — though  I 
don't  think  I  got  much  off"  but  the  lather. 
You  see,  when  I  left  Eton  my  aunt  gave  me  a 
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fiver,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a 
case  of  razors,  marked  for  every  day  in  the 
week.  Ain't  they  sharp !  I'll  lend  you  one 
if  you  like.  When  you  shave  it's  to  cut  your 
beard  off".  When  /  shave  it's  to  make  mine 
grow.  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  have  whis- 
kers as  big  as  yours." 

"  And  wish  from  your  heart  your  cheeks 
were  bare  again.  I  do,  every  morning  of  my 
life.  But  there  is  nothing  about  whiskers  in 
Juvenal." 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  this  fellow  prowled 
round  the  house,  and  then  I'll  go  on  constru- 
ing. He  came  quietly  through  the  garden 
gate — kept  off"  the  gravel,  peeped  into  every 
window  on  the  ground-fioor,  and  when  he 
heard  Mary  undoing  the  dining-room  shutters 
bolted  like  a  shot.  If  I  wasn't  a  steady 
young  man,  and  a  comfort  to  my  parents,  I 
should  think  he  was  looking  for  me  from 
Scotland  Yard.  As  it  is,  I  believe  he  is  after 
your  spoons.  I  say,  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to 
catch  him  at  it  %  We  could  duck  him  in  the 
long  pond  and  let  him  go.  The  only  thing 
is,  it  might  frighten  Mrs.  Lexley." 
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"  I  don't  think  it  would !  "  answered  her 
husband.  "  If  it  came  to  a  case  of  house- 
breaking, I  believe  she  would  prove  the 
bravest  of  the  three.  But  I've  no  fear  of  that 
kind.  You  and  I  and  James  are  garrison 
enough  to  repel  any  ordinary  assault,  to  say 
nothing  of  old  Robin  the  gardener  with  his 
rusty  gun.  Besides,  there's  no  temptation — 
there's  nothing  here  for  a  man  to  steal." 

"  Then,  what  can  the  fellow  want  \ "  said 
Perigord.  "If  I  see  him  again,  sir,  mayn't  I 
order  him  off,  and  put  him  out  of  the 
grounds  by  main  force  if  he  refuses  to  go  \  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  tutor,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  man  may  be  a  most  respectable 
person,  connected  with  half-a-dozen  philan- 
thropical  institutions,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary.  Or  if  he  has  any  evil  design,  which 
I  doubt  extremely,  he  may  be  what  you 
would  call  an  awkward  customer  to  tackle. 
And  if  you  and  I  pitched  into  him  together, 
it  would  hardly  look  well  in  the  '  Middleton 
Herald '  for  tutor  and  pupil  to  be  summoned 
in  a  case  of  assault — two  to  one.     Let  him 
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alone.  You're  tired  of  Juvenal.  Now  we'll 
so  into  the  Franco-Prussian  war  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  it  will  be  time  for  luncheon." 

So  they  got  out  the  map  of  Europe,  before 
it  had  been  re-arransjed  to  commemorate  the 
triumph  of  discipline  and  foresight  over 
ignorance  and  insubordination,  tracking  the 
marches  and  counter-marches  of  the  contend- 
ing armies,  from  the  first  shot  fired  at  Saar- 
briick  to  the  crowning  catastrophe  of  Sedan 
— a  study  which  seemed  more  to  young  Peri- 
gord's  taste  than  the  classic  vituperations  of 
the  Roman  satirist.  He  was  never  tired  of 
dwelling  on  the  strength  of  the  Prussian 
artillery,  on  the  gallantry  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afnqve,  with  their  tasteful  uniform  and 
their  beautiful  little  horses.  Above  all,  on 
those  indomitable  Uhlans,  who  proved  them- 
selves, under  all  circumstances  and  in  every 
kind  of  country,  the  eyes  and  ears  and  feelers 
of  the  divisions  to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  luncheon-bell  rang  much  too  soon  for 
this  assiduous  student,  but  Lexley,  true  to  his 
system  of  working  by  the  clock,  rolled  up  the 
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map,  shut  the  book,  and  proclaimed  that 
reading  was  over  for  the  day. 

"  I  never  saw  the  roses  so  beautiful,"  said 
the  happy  curate  to  his  wife,  as,  pacing 
slowly  across  the  lawn  after  luncheon,  he 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  enjoyment  while  he 
inhaled  draughts  of  fragrance  from  those 
sweetest  of  flowers.  "  It  must  be  that  I  have 
got  the  queen  of  the  roses  here.  My  darling, 
I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  so  ;  but  where 
you  are  there  to  me  is  Paradise." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it's  wrong,"  she 
answered,  with  a  proud  pleased  smile ;  "  but 
there's  no  question  it's  exceedingly  silly. 
You  may  admire  the  roses  as  much  as  you 
like,  for  they  are  beautiful.  I  do  think  that 
for  flowers,  scenery,  peace  and  quiet,  all  that 
makes  real  comfort,  this  is  the  nicest  little 
spot  in  the  whole  world." 

He  looked  inexpressibly  gratified.  Had  it 
not  been  his  highest  hope,  his  dearest  wish, 
to  render  her  lot  a  bright  one,  and  was  not 
this  an  implied  admission  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded \ 
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"And  you  cannot  think  of  any  alteration 
any  improvement  ? "  he  asked,  looking  across 
the  luxuriant  garden,  with  its  masses  of 
colour,  its  wealth  of  green,  its  undulating, 
close-shaven  sward,  to  the  creeper-clad  porch, 
the  oriel  windows,  the  gables,  abutments,  and 
picturesque  ins  and  outs  of  the  pretty  par- 
sonage. 

"You  don't  want  a  patent  mowing-machine, 
a  wider  coach-house,  a  larger  drawing-room  ? 
Laura,  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  think  you  are 
satisfied  with  your  life  !  " 

"  Am  I  the  only  contented  woman  you 
ever  heard  of  since  Eve  grew  so  tired  of  her 
garden  \ "  said  she,  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  Listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  should 
like  every  day — every  day — to  pass  just  as  it 
does  now.  It  need  not  alwavs  be  summer: 
but  I  don't  think  winter  could  be  bleak  or 
dismal  here.  I  should  never  want  the 
slightest  change  nor  interruption  in  our  life, 
our  habits,  our  pursuits.  I  should  wish  us  to 
glide  on  together  just  like  this,  till  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  tottered 
into  the  grave  arm  in  arm." 
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Glancing  in  her  face,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  it  so  solemn,  nor  heard  her  voice 
so  earnest  and  impressive. 

"  Are  you  serious,  my  darling  1 "  he  asked, 
in  a  low  tender  whisper. 

But  Laura's  melting  moods  were  never  of 
long  duration.  "  Serious?"  she  repeated, 
with  a  light  laugh.  "  It  would  make  any- 
body serious  to  see  that  boy  bowling  with 
such  perseverance  at  his  cricket-stump  on  this 
broiling  day.  Tell  me,  dear,  used  you  to 
practise  so  unremittingly  before  you  attained 
that  proficiency  in  the  noble  game  for  which 
*  our  parson '  is  as  celebrated  as  for  his  ser- 
mons, and — and  his  attention  to  his  poor? 
What  babies  men  are !  But  that  reminds  me 
we  ought  to  be  starting  for  Oakley.  I'm 
coming  part  of  the  way  with  you.  Yes,  1 
am.  Don't  you  see,  sir,  I've  got  on  my  thick 
walking-boots,  and  have  looped  my  skirt  up 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  dust  \  I  shall  turn  back 
at  the  end  of  Oakley  Lane." 

He  cast  a  glance  of  lover-like  admiration  at 
the  shapely  foot  in  its  neat  and  dainty  chaussure^ 
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at  the  flowing  white  draperies  so  tastefully 
arranged  round  the  stately  figure — at  the 
proud,  beautiful  face,  looking  so  pure  and 
delicate  in  the  sunlight  that  trembled  through 
the  summer  leaves,  and  felt,  as  many  a  man 
has  felt  before,  a  thrill  of  rapture,  dashed 
with  an  awful  sense  of  insecurity,  while  he 
marvelled  how  this  angel  could  have  come 
down  from  heaven  to  be  his  own  !  For  him 
the  gilt  was  yet  on  the  gingerbread,  the  paint 
on  the  toy,  the  dew  on  the  flower,  fresh,  and 
fragrant  as  when  it  first  bloomed  in  Paradise. 
He  never  forgot  that  walk  through  the 
meadows  to  Oakley  Lane.  The  may  on  the 
hedges,  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  dazzling  green 
and  gold  of  fertile  fields  knee-deep  in  grass 
and  buttercups,  the  altered  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
the  chatter  of  jays  and  murmur  of  wood- 
pigeons  in  the  adjoining  woods,  the  drone  and 
buzz  of  insect  life,  the  swallows  darting  down 
the  stream  ;  the  very  butterflies,  primrose  and 
red-and-black,  that  flitted  across  their  path. 

Above    all,  the    queenly  figure    in  white 
moving  smoothly  by  his  side,  whose  voice  was 
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sweeter  in  his  ears  than  the  wild  bird's  carol, 
Avhose  smile  was  brighter  to  his  eyes  than  the 
summer  sunshine. 

Strange,  that  its  memory  should  afterwards 
have  absorbed  even  that  of  the  other  walk 
through  the  laurels  at  Plumpton,  when  he 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife !  though  we  may  be 
sure  this  episode  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
was  alluded  to  more  than  once  between  the 
gate  of  the  parsonage  and  Oakley  Lane. 

They  talked  like  lovers  still,  though  they 
had  been  married  for  months.  They  went  for 
the  hundredth  time  into  those  endless  details 
of  hope  and  fear,  uncertainty  and  self-deprecia- 
tion, wdiich  are  so  absurd,  so  touching,  and 
so  uninteresting  to  all  but  the  two  people  con- 
cerned. Once,  leaning  against  a  stile,  he 
sitting  on  the  step  at  her  knees,  she  laid  her 
hand  caressingly  on  his  shoulder  while  she 
volunteered  more  of  her  sentiments  and 
private  opinions  than  she  had  ever  revealed 
before.  They  were  shaded  by  a  huge  old  oak 
in  the  shining  brightness  of  its  first  full  leaf. 
Before  them  rose  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  from 
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which  peeper!  the  hamlet  of  Oakley,  with  its 
tapering  spire.     At  their   feet  a  trout-stream 
murmured  and  gurgled  under  its  alder-fringed 
banks.     From  an  adjoining  copse   blackbird 
and    thrush  were    straining  their  throats  in 
rivalry    of    woodland   music.     Two  or  three 
sheep,  with  quiet  stupid    faces,   cropped  the 
herbage  undisturbed ;    and  the   cattle  at  the 
end  of  the  field  were  rising  slowly  and  labori- 
ously for    their  afternoon  feed.     There  was 
hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  nor  a  streak  of 
white  in  the  blue  cloudless  sky.     Everything 
denoted  peace,  prosperity,   and  repose ;    the 
rich  pasture,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  the  golden 
haze  that  mellowed  all  the  wooded  distance, 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  thin  smoke   curling 
upward  from  a  hidden  cottage,  the  very  tug 
and  nibble  of  those  confiding  sheep — all  were 
in  keeping  with  the   calm,  quiet,    matchless 
beauty  of  an  English  summer's  day. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  world," 
said  Laura,  furling  her  parasol,  while  she 
turned  to  meet  the  breeze.  "  Nothing ! 
Eveiy where  abroad  it's  the  same — a  scorching. 
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sun  that  one  can  only  escape  by  remaining  in- 
doors, or  a  piercing  cold  that  freezes  the  very 
marrow  in  one's  bones.  There's  no  medium. 
To  be  tolerably  comfortable,  you  must  either 
sit  in  a  stove  or  an  ice-house.  I've  been  all 
over  the  world,  dear.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  there's  no  place  like  England,  and  in  Eng- 
land there's  no  place  like  Oakley  Lane." 

"  I  think  so,  novo^'  he  answered,  looking 
fondly  up  in  her  face.  "  But  before  I  knew 
you,  I  had  a  great  inclination  to  travel." 

"  And  before  I  knew  you^'  she  replied,  "  I 
did  travel  without  the  slightest  inclination  to 
do  so.  I  can  scarcely  believe  T  am  the  same 
woman  when  I  look  back  on  my  past  life." 

She  shuddered  while  she  spoke,  and  pressed 
her  hand  heavier  on  his  shoulder  as  if  to 
assure  herself  the  present  was  a  reality. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  my 
darling,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  had  it  not  been 
so,  I  might  never  have  prevailed  on  one  so 
beautiful  and  so  gifted,  to  become  a  quiet 
parson's  wife.  Never  mind.  So  much  the 
more  reason  for  making  the  most  of  her  now 
I  have  got  her !  " 
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An  unaccustomed  tear  trembled  on  her 
eyelid,  but  she  dashed  it  away  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience  bordering  on  contempt. 

"  How  good  to  me  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed ; 
■"  and  how  different  from  men  in  general ! 
You  never  seem  to  be  thinking  of  yourself. 
You've  no  vices,  no  crotchets,  and  no  bad 
habits.  You're  six  feet  high,  and  you  don't 
smoke.  It's  nice  of  you  to  be  six  feet  high 
and  not  to  smoke !  Do  you  know,  the  first 
thing  I  liked  about  you  was  your  utter  want  of 
self- consciousness?  You  came  to  the  piano- 
forte when  I  was  playing,  and  never  even 
looked  in  the  glass.  I  don't  believe  there  was 
another  man  in  the  room,  except  Mr.  Den- 
nison,  who  could  have  passed  it  without  a 
squint." 

"Not  even  Maxwell?"  observed  Lexley, 
who,  with  the  keen-sightedness  of  love,  had 
experienced  certain  little  twinges  of  jealousy 
regarding  his  friend  Horace. 

"  Not  even  Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  repeated. 
"  He's  just  as  conceited  as  the  rest  of  his  sex, 
:and  I  am  convinced  no  consideration  on  earth 
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could  make  him  forget  Mr,  Maxwell.  And 
yet,  if  you  had  not  been  there,  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  thought  him  very  nice.'' 

"  How  you  could  like  me  best  is  more  than 
T  can  understand,"  said  the  clergyman,  in 
perfect  sincerity,  and  with  a  gravity  befitting 
the  occasion. 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  diamonds  from 
paste  \ ''  she  replied  laughing.  "  Recollect,  I 
have  worn  both  in  my  time.  Ah !  if  you 
could  realise  what  it  is  to  find  out  the  jewels 
are  only  imitation  after  all !  It  is  just  as  if  I 
were  to  discover  you  had  got  another  wife  and 
had  been  playing  false  with  me  ever  since  we 
met.  These  are  the  things  that  drive  the  poor 
women  we  read  of  to  jump  from  Waterloo 
Bridge.  What  happens  to  a  iwin  in  such  a 
case  \  Does  he  break  his  heart,  or  does  he 
order  more  diamonds  and  take  his  chance  \ 

"  I  don't  know  about  breaking  his  heart," 
answered  her  husband  in  a  low  thick  voice ; 
"  but  I  believe  if  such  a  judgment  overtook 
me^  I  could  never  lift  my  head  amongst  my 
fellow-creatures  again.       Fancy  the  sin — the 
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shame — the  scorn  of  one's  parish — the  dis- 
grace to  one's  calling !  Laura,  it  would  drive 
me  mad.     I  cannot  bear  even  to  think  of  it." 

"Then  don't  think  of  it,''  she  replied  cheer- 
fully. "You  are  bound  on  a  melancholy 
errand  as  it  is.  Now,  dearest,  attend  to  me. 
Have  you  a  pencil  \  Of  course  not.  Here, 
take  mine,  and  the  back  of  this  letter.  What 
is  the  use  of  your  pockets'?  Make  a  little 
list  of  that  poor  lad's  wants,  and  I  can  drive 
over  with  the  things  to-morrow.  You  won't 
have  time  to  see  Martha,  but  though  she 
grumbles  a  good  deal,  she  is  really  better.  I 
shall  go  straight  home.  I  wonder  if  that 
undefeated  boy  has  bowled  his  stump  down 
yet.  God  bless  you,  Algy  dear  !  It's  a  painful 
business,  but  it  will  comfort  the  poor  old 
people  very  much.  Don't  hurry  back.  In 
this  beautiful  weather  we  can't  dine  too  late, 
No — I  won't  stay  another  moment.  Good- 
bye." 

But  she  turned  before  she  had  gone  ten 
paces,  to  observe,  "there  was  a  quarter  of 
lamb  for  dinner,  and  wouldn't  he  like  best  to 
have  it  cold  \  " 
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As  the  parson  climbed  the  hill,  he  looked 
back  more  than  once,  till  the  graceful  figure 
in  its  white  dress  had  undulated  out  of  sight, 
then,  while  his  accustomed  limbs  swung  into 
their  regular  stride,  a  still  small  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  that  he,  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
had  committed  too  much  of  his  happiness  to 
the  keeping  of  a  mortal  like  himself;  nor  was 
it  without  a  sense  of  self-reproach  that  he 
repeated  aloud,  "  Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  crossed  the 
green  of  Oakley  village.  The  first  person  he 
met  was  old  Loder  turning  out  of  the  public- 
house  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Scanning  tlie  keeper,  he  was  aware  that, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  the  man  had  been 
drinking,  and  seemed  in  the  half  torpid  morose 
condition  of  those  who  in  their  trouble  turn 
for  consolation  to  beer. 

"  Fine  arternoon,  sir,"  observed  Loder,  avoid- 
ing the  parson's  eye,  as  he  made  a  snatch  at 
his  hat,  and  tried  to  shuffle  past  the  tall  form 
that  stood  directly  in  his  path. 
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"  Fine  enough,"  was  the  curt  answer.  "  But 
no  matter  for  that  now.     How's  Jim  \  " 

"  Don't  you  get  talking  to  me  about  Jim,"" 
replied  the  old  man  fiercely.  "  It's  Jim  here 
and  Jim  there,  again  and  again  and  again — 
doctors  and  parsons,  parsons  and  doctors. 
What's  the  good  on  'em  \  They  can't  none  on 
keep  the  life  in  the  lad.  Oh !  I  don't  know 
nothin'  about  Jim.  But  it's  a  rare  time  this 
is  for  the  young  pheasants." 

Lexley  put  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
"  I'm  going  on  to  see  Jim,"  said  he  sternly. 
"  It's  when  folks  are  in  trouble  their  friends 
should  stick  by  them.  If  I  was  lying  sick 
down  yonder  across  the  brook,  wouldn't  you 
find  time  to  come  and  learn  what  kind  of  a 
fight  I  could  make  of  it  \  I'd  be  sorry  if  you 
wouldn't — and  am  I  not  to  do  the  same  by 
you  and  yours  \  " 

"  God  bless  ye,  Mr.  Lexley !  "  muttered  the 
keeper  in  thick  hoarse  accents.  "  You're  a 
man,  you  are,  an'  I've  said  so  scores  an'  scores 
of  times.  Don't  you  take  no  notice  of  me ; 
I'm  'most  off  mv  head,  I  am,  with  this  here 
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trouble  up  at  home.  The  missis,  she'll  thank 
ye  kindly;  and — and  the  lad,  he  wor  a-sayin\ 
not  half  an  hour  ago, '  Father,'  says  he, '  what's 
gone  mth  the  parson  \  He'll  be  up  to-day, 
for  sure.'  So  I  went  an'  had  a  pint — and  I 
ought  to  be  in  Marbury  Dales  now — and  I 
thank  you  kindly.  You're  a  man^  you  are. 
An'  doan't  ye  think  no  more  o'  what  I 
said." 

With  which  incoherent  remarks,  and  an 
application  of  the  ends  of  his  limp  red  neck- 
cloth, ostensibly  rather  to  Tsdpe  the  sweat  from 
his  face  than  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  the  old 
man's  gaiters  carried  him  sturdily  past  the 
public-house,  to  return  to  his  sylvan  duties  in 
Marbury  Dales. 

Lexley  strode  up  the  village  street  with  a 
saddened  face.  Two  or  three  idlers  were,  as 
usual,  in  the  blacksmith's  shop ;  he  detected 
in  their  looks  a  consciousness  of  his  errand 
and  a  sympathy  for  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
lad  he  had  come  to  visit.  Even  the  school- 
mistress, though  with  new  ribbons  in  her  cap, 
made   him    a  respectful  curtsey  Mithout  the 
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bright  smile  that  usually  accompanied  her 
greeting. 

Poor  Dame  Loder,  looking  ten  years  older 
than  when  he  saw  her  last,  wiped  a  chair  with 
her  apron  and  set  it  ready  for  the  parson,  as 
with  eyes  full  of  tears  she  welcomed  him  on 
the  door- sill. 

"  Any  better  \  "  asked  her  visitor,  removing 
his  hat  courteously,  "  I  met  your  husband  as  I 
came  up  street  just  now,  Mrs.  Loder,  and  was 
sorry  to  see  him  so  downhearted.  While  there's 
life  there's  hope,  you  know ;  and  even  when 
that  hope  fails  it  is  only  exchanged  for  an- 
other— brighter,  holier,  and  never  to  be  taken 
away." 

Though  the  tears  were  coursing  down  the 
mother's  cheeks,  she  made  shift  to  an- 
swer: 

"  Indeed,  sir,  an'  that's  God's  truth ;  but  it's 
hard  to  bear — hard  to  bear.  An'  my  master, 
he  takes  on  worse  than  the  poor  lad,  as  is 
patient  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  An' 
there's  wine  an'  doctor's  stuff,  and  grave- 
clothes  to  make  ready  ;  an',  oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
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my  head's  that  bad  I  could  set  down  in  that 
theer  arm-cheer  and  wish  as  I'd  never  been 
born." 

"  Sit  down  in  it,  then,"  said  Lexley,  "  and 
have  your  cry  out ;  it  will  do  you  good.  After- 
wards you  shall  take  me  to  poor  Jim,  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can't  make  it  a  little  easier 
for  him  between  us,  even  if  we  do  no  good. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mrs.  Loder ;  my  time  is 
yours,  and  it  would  worry  the  boy  to  see  his 
mother  with  such  a  tearful  face." 

This  last  consideration  ser\^ed  probably  to 
rouse  that  courage  of  endurance  which  is 
seldom  dormant  for  long  in  a  woman's  breast. 
Mrs.  Loder,  remembering  with  satisfaction  that 
she  had  "  tidied  up  "  her  son's  room,  recovered 
herself  bravely  and  recalled  her  company 
manners  for  the  occasion. 

"  1  ask  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  another  curtsey, "  but  this  here  trouble 
puts  all  beside  out  of  my  poor  head.  I  hope 
as  your  good  lady  is  well,  sir ;  and-  will  you 
please  to  make  my  auty  and  thank  her  kindly 
for  all  favours,   and   Jim's   too  \ — though   it 
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seems  to  me  as  it's  only  half  of  Jim  as  is  lying 
in  that  theer  bed." 

It  was  indeed  a  very  different  form  from 
that  of  the  agile  well-grown  youth  of  a  few 
months  ago,  the  best  cricketer  and  fastest  run- 
ner in  the  parish.  Those  active  limbs  were 
limp  and  helpless  noAv;  the  poor  thin  hand 
that  lay  outside  the  coverlet  had  wasted  to 
transparency,  the  sharp  delicate  features 
seemed  carved  in  ivory,  and  the  large  eyes 
burned  with  unearthly  fire  as  they  turned  on 
the  parson  that  eager,  wistful  look  which  is 
too  surely  a  forerunner  of  death. 

Lexley  was  little  given  to  weeping,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  death-beds  of  rich  and  poor, 
but  he  kept  his  tears  back  Avith  an  effort  while 
the  boy  tried  to  thank  him  for  coming,  in  the 
faint  whispers  of  utter  exhaustion. 

"  Father  said  as  you  wouldn't  keep  away," 
gasped  poor  Jim,  "  an'  I  knowed  your  voice, 
sir,  whiles  you  was  a-talkin'  to  mother  in  the 
door.  D'ye  mind,  sir,  when  us  played  Mid- 
dleton  Eleven  last  Plumpton  feast?  Doctor 
he  says  as  I'm  bound  to  mend  now  the  warm 
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weather  has  set  in ;  but  I'm  thinking,  sir, 
maybe  I'll  never  play  one  of  Mr.  Dodge's 
slows  again." 

This  is  no  place  in  which  to  repeat  the 
serious  and  well-chosen  words  in  which  the 
clergyman  reminded  him  that  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  are  with  One  of  whom  he  had 
first  heard  at  liis  mother's  knee,  before  he 
went  to  Sunday  school ;  that  the  true  courage 
of  manhood  consists  in  accepting  the  award 
of  that  One  for  good  and  for  evil  without  a 
murmur,  professing  only  gratitude  for  the  past, 
resignation  for  the  present,  and  humble  hope 
for  the  future ;  that  pain  and  sin  are  the  very 
conditions  of  this  short  span  men  call  exist- 
ence ;  that  life  is  but  to  do  a  day's  work 
honestly,  and  death,  to  come  home  for  a  day's 
wages  when  the  sun  goes  down — not  as  of 
right,  but  because  of  the  great  unspeakable 
price  that  has  purchased  all  who  bow  the 
head  and  bend  the  knee. 

Poor  Jim  listened  as  a  wayfarer  listens  to 
the  directions  that  must  guide  him  through 
the    wilderness.      Though     his    breath    came 
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fainter  and  fainter,  the  clasp  of  his  wan 
fingers  lying  in  the  parson's  hand  denoted  rapt 
attention ;  and  his  mother  observed  that  her 
son's  eyes  followed  her  movements  through 
the  room  fondly,  yet  helplessly  and  without 
meaning,  as  they  did  when  he  was  a  rosy  baby 
boy  in  his  cradle.  She  never  knew  exactly 
how  they  became  fixed  and  dim,  for  it  was 
already  twilight  ere  the  faint  pressure  of  that 
failing  hand  relaxed,  and  from  the  dark  corner 
by  the  bedside  came  forth  the  parson's  firm 
and  serious  voice,  saying: 

"  Your  son  is  dead,  yet  liveth  :  take  comfort, 
therefore ;  come,  kneel  down  and  pray  with 
me  to  God." 

The  stars  were  out.  and  the  last  gleam  of 
sunset  had  faded  in  the  west,  when  Lexley 
started  for  his  homeward  walk,  leaving  in  that 
humble  cottage  a  dead  son  and  a  mourning 
mother.  Mourning,  yet  not  altogether  with- 
out comfort  and  without  hope.  "  At  such 
times  as  these,"  he  thought,  while  he  passed 
gently  between  the  high  luxuriant  hedges,, 
through  all  the  wealth  and  fragrance  of  the 
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summer  night,  "  a  man  feels  how  little  he  can 
depend  on  his  own  strength,  his  own  energy, 
when   affliction  attacks  him  by  means  of  his 
affections,  and  in  the  person  of  another ;  then 
it  is  he  must  look  upward  for  assistance  from 
without,  leaning  confidently  on  the  arm  that 
cannot  fail ;    trusting  implicitly  to  the  hand 
that  is   ever  stretched,  when  all  other  hope 
has  passed  away.     If  I  could  only  reproduce, 
in  my  sermon  next  Sunday,  the  scene  I  have 
witnessed  even  now,  how  many  hearts  could  I 
touch,  how   many  consciences  could  I  rouse, 
how   many  souls  could  I   awaken  to  the  one 
y;reat  truth  of  which  life  and  labour  are  but 
the  daily  expositions !     May  God  help  me  to 
do  my  duty  by  these  poor  people,  if  it  be  but 
in  humble  thanks  for  the  lot  he  has  given  me 
— surely  the  happiest  lot  on  earth !    and  if  I 
should  ever  be  stricken  to  the  dust,  for  my 
many  sins  and  shortcomings,  may  He  give  me 
strength  to  bear  my   chastisement,  not  with 
human  pride,  but  Christian  resignation !  " 

Even   while   he  thus    reflected,   a   shudder 
crept    to    his   very  marrow,  and  he  walked 
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fiercely  on,  for  he  dared  not  think  of  one 
possible  affliction  that  his  rebellious  heart 
whispered,  neither  hope  nor  faith  could  render 
him  strong  enough  to  endure. 

Half-way  down  the  hill  under  Oakley  village, 
Lexley  met  a  slowly  moving  figure,  looming 
large  and  square  in  the  darkness.  He  recog- 
nised it  by  the  gun  on  its  shoulder  for  the 
bereaved  father  of  poor  Jim  Loder.  The 
keeper  came  on  with  firm  dogged  steps,  and 
would  have  passed  without  speaking,  but  that 
I^exley  again  stood  in  his  path. 

"  What's  up  \  "  exclaimed  the  old  man 
fiercely.  "  Oh  !  it's  you^  Mr.  Lexley.  Good 
night,  sir."  But  he  stopped  and  faced  round, 
letting  the  butt  of  his  gun  rest  on  the  ground, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  God's  will  be  done  !  "  said  the  parson, 
taking  his  hat  off  and  looking  reverently  up 
towards  the  stars.  "  Say  the  words  after  me, 
Loder,  and  go  straight  home.  There  are 
others  need  comfort,  as  well  as  you." 

"  God's  will  be  done ! "  repeated  the  old 
man,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  moved  on  with- 
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out  another  word  ;  but  to  Lexley,  looking  after 
him  through  the  dusk,  it  seemed  that  his  gait 
was  already  enfeebled  and  his  stature  shrunken 
by  a  span. 

And  now  our  parson  increased  his  pace, 
setting  himself  resolutely  to  get  home.  In 
honest  truth  he  was  longing  for  the  restorative 
of  his  wife's  sweet  smile  and  kindly  greeting  ; 
nor,  with  the  healthy  appetite  of  a  strong 
active  man,  was  the  prospect  of  dinner,  at  this 
late  hour,  by  any  means  displeasing.  His 
spirits  rose  as  he  neared  his  own  dwelling. 
He  had  come  from  a  scene  of  solemn  and 
sacred  sorrow,  but  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty 
and  however  sympathetic  a  man's  heart  may 
be,  the  afflictions  of  others  cannot  affect  it 
like  its  own.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
stile,  now  scarcely  visible  in  the  darkness,  at 
which  Laura  turned  back  in  the  afternoon,  he 
could  have  kissed  the  ground  she  had  trodden, 
could  have  run,  or  leapt,  or  sung  aloud,  or 
committed  any  other  absurdity,  for  very  joy. 

Nearing  the  turn  of  a  lane  that  led  to  Oak- 
Jey  Station,  his  ear  caught  the  roll  of  wheels, 
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and  a  hundred  yards  further  on  he  recognised 
the  broad  grey  back  of  Peter  trotting  merrily 
home  with  the  basket  carriage.  His  servant, 
recognising  him,  pulled  up  and  touched  his 
liat. 

"  Where  the — where  on  earth  have  you  been 
at  this  time  of  night  I  "  asked  the  clergyman^ 
running  over  a  thousand  wild  speculations  in 
his  mind  to  account  for  this  apparition. 

"  Oakley  Station,"  answered  the  groom,  who 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  handing  his  master 
the  reins. 

"  And  who  sent  you  to  Oakley  Station  % 
Go  on,  Peter,"  continued  the  clergyman. 

"  Missus  drove  there  to  catch  the  train,  and 
I  was  to  bring  the  carriage  back  and  let  you 
know,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  lucky  for  Peter  that  his  trotting 
powers,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were  of  the 
swiftest.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  parsonage,  untouched  by  the- 
whip,  but  blowing  hard  and  covered  with 
lather  ;  while  Lexley,  white  and  scared,  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room,  looking  about  for  the- 
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note  he  felt  sure  his  wife  must  have  written  to 
explain  her  departure. 

Here  he  found  Perigord,  calmly  waiting  for 
dinner,  the  less  impatiently  that  at  six  o'clock 
he  had  fortified  nature  with  a  heavy  tea. 

His  composure  acted  as  a  sedative.  "  I've 
a  message  for  you,  sir,  from  Mrs.  Lexley. 
She's  off  to  London— went  by  the  7.50.  She 
is  to  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  hope 
there's  not  much  the  matter,  but  she  looked 
very  pale  when  she  started." 

"  Matter  !  pale  !  "  gasped  the  other  "  She's 
not  ill,  is  she  \ " 

"Neuralgia,"  answered  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  Subject  to  it,  she  said,  and  gone  off  to 
the  only  man  in  London  who  can  do  any  good. 
Squirts  something  into  the  nerve.  My  sister 
Jane  has  it  too,  but  they  give  her  port  wine 
and  sandmches." 

The  explanation  was  so  far  satisfactory  that 
Lexley  sat  down  to  dinner  reassured.  The 
whole  business,  though  unusual,  seemed 
natural  enough,  and  he  was  conscious  of  no 
other  feeling  than  a  vague  surprise  when  his 
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pupil,  rising  from  the  table,  obseiVed  medita- 
tively, "That  prowling  vagabond  was  about 
again  this  afternoon,  and,  would  you  believe 
it,  sir,  the  scoundrel  had  the  impudence  to 
stop  Mrs.  Lexley's  carriage  and  speak  to  her, 
as  she  drove  out  at  the  gate  !  " 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 

When  Lexley,  bound  on  his  professional 
mission,  parted  from  her  at  the  stile  under 
the  oak-tree,  his  wife  sauntered  slowly  home- 
ward, enjoying  with  all  the  appreciation  of  a 
vigorous  nature  the  glittering  sunshine,  wood- 
land music  and  balmy  odours  of  that  bright 
summer  afternoon.  She  had  been  perfectly 
sincere  when  she  told  him  how  infinitely  she 
preferred  the  climate  and  scenery  of  England 
to  all  she  had  visited  elsewhere.  Coming  in 
sight  of  her  own  pretty  house  with  its  trim 
lawn,  blazing  flower-beds,  and  rose-curtained 
windows,  she  could  not  forbear  a  quiet  smile 
of  heartfelt  happiness  and  content.     "  What  a 
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dear  little  harbour  of  refuge  it  is  !  "  she  mur- 
mured. "  How  peaceful,  how  orderly,  how 
thoroughly  English  and  comfortable  !  Nothing 
to  worry  or  disturb  one.  No  near  neighbours 
to  intrude  at  unseasonable  hours.  Mrs.  Den- 
nison  goes  to  London  to-day.  I  never  want 
to  see  London  again !  Yes,  I  am  as  happy  as 
anybody  can  expect  to  be.  1  have  everything 
I  used  to  wish  for — rest,  security,  enough  to 
live  on,  and  a  husband,  poor  dear,  who 
worships  the  very  ground  I  tread.  How  kind 
he  is,  and  unselfish — how  honest  and  brave, 
and  strong !  Am  I  in  love  with  him "?  I 
almost  think  I  am — at  least,  I  should  be,  if  I 
were  a  little  less  certain  of  his  liking  me,  or  if 
I  had  the  slightest  fear  of  losing  him. 
Happily  there  is  no  chance  of  that.  As  I 
told  him  in  the  garden,  we  shall  probably 
twaddle  away  the  rest  of  our  lives  together, 
without  change  or  interruption.  Not  an  ex- 
citing future  !  But  I  have  had  enough  of  ex- 
citement. I  hope  I  may  never  know  what  that 
hateful  word  means  again  I  hope  1  may 
never  leave  my  dear  little  home  till  they  carry 
me  out  of  it  to  the " 
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She  stopped  and  tottered  as  if  she  had  been 
«hot,  turmng  sick  and  faint,  so  that  she  must 
have  fallen,  had  not  a  man,  dressed  in  black, 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  propped  her  against 
the  gate,  at  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
waiting  her  arrival. 

On  no  previous  occasion  in  the  whole  of  her 
unhappy  life  had  she  such  need  of  that  courage 
and  fortitude  on  which  she  prided  herself. 
Those  qualities  now  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
She  confronted  the  man,  with  a  face  from 
which  every  vestige  of  colour  had  departed, 
but  that  was  yet  calm,  resolute,  and  unmoved, 
while,  though  she  gasped  for  breath,  moist- 
ening her  dry  lips  with  her  tongue  before  she 
could  get  out  the  words,  there  was  the  old 
hard  ring  in  them  he  remembered  so  well,  as 
she  demanded  fiercely, 

"  Ferdinand !  Mr.  Delancy  !  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ]  and  why  are  you  here  *?  " 

For  one  wild  moment  the  fancy  crossed  her 
brain  that  this  might  be  the  disembodied  spirit 
of  her  husband,  returned  from  its  appointed 
place.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  facing 
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him  with  scornful  and  defiant  eyes,  she  wished 
it  could  be  so.  His  answer — of  the  earth, 
earthly — sufficiently  dispelled  such  an  illusion. 

"What  do  I  want,  Laura"?  Come,  that's 
putting  rather  too  much  side  on !  What  do 
you  suppose  a  man  wants  when  he  travels 
from  the  other  end  of  everywhere  to  find  his 
own  wife  \  " 

"  Don't  dare  to  call  me  Laura  !  "  she  flashed 
out,  goaded  by  the  thought  of  that  other  voice, 
resting  so  fondly  on  the  familiar  name. 
"  Don't  dare  to  say  I  am  your  wife  !  As  God 
shall  judge  me,  that  accursed  contract  was 
dissolved  for  ever  when  we  parted  in  the 
'States !  Have  you  no  pity  ? — no  sense  of 
right — no  spark  of  honour—  no  self-respect  ? 
Man  !  For  the  love  of  heaven  go  your  way, 
and  let  me  go  mine  !  " 

He  lit  a  cigar,  very  carefully,  and  with  the 
fixed  smile  she  so  hated  about  his  lips.  The 
accustomed  action,  the  scar  on  his  left  hand, 
the  ring  she  remembered  he  had  always  worn, 
the  various  details  of  his  dress  and  person,, 
affected  her  with  a  horror  and  loathing  that 
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almost  mastered  reason.  In  such  a  mood 
women  have  done  murder,  from  a  mere  animal 
impulse  of  escape. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  lawyer,"  said  he,  puffing 
a  volume  of  smoke  in  her  face  with  perfect 
composure,  "but  neither  am  I  quite  such  a 
fool  as  I  look.  When  people  are  legally 
married,  I've  always  understood  they  remain 
man  and  wife  till  they  are  legally  divorced. 
I  may  be  wrong — I  generally  am — but  that's 
my  opinion,  and  I  mean  to  act  upon  it. 
You're  not  listening,  Mrs.  Delancy." 

She  was  not.  With  an  effort  of  which  few 
natures  would  have  been  capable,  she  had 
summoned  all  her  powers  of  heart  and  brain 
to  confront  the  position  and  make  the  best  of 
it.  Not  for  herself — that  was  past  and  done 
with  now — but  for  another — for  the  man  she 
loved — how  dearly,  till  this  miserable  moment, 
she  had  never  realised  ! 

Leaning  on  the  gate,  for  her  knees  still 
trembled,  she  passed  her  hand  across  her  face, 
and  mastering  with  admirable  courage  the 
emotions  of  horror,  disgust  and   despair  that 
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racked  her  to  the  core,  turned  calmly  to  her 
tormentor,  and  spoke  in  her  ordinary  quiet 
tones. 

"  Forgive  me.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
■  that  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again.  Your 
apparition — for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else — 
upset  me,  and  I  dare  say  I  said  all  sorts  of 
things  I  didn't  mean.  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
you  since  we  parted,  till  that  ship  drifted 
ashore  without  a  soul  on  board.  I  thought 
that  you — you  had  not  escaped  with  your 
life." 

"  Thought  I  was  dead,  and  a  good  job  too  V 
he  answered,  with  his  mocking  laugh.  "I 
must  say  you  did  look  disappointed,  and 
skeered  as  well.  However,  business  is  business. 
Here's  a  precious  muddle  you've  been  and 
made !  Married  again,  as  I  understand !  A 
parson,  too  !  and  me  not  rubbed  out  after  all ! 
It's  as  good  as  a  play.  I  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing when  I  read  it  in  the  English  papers ;  but 
I  thought  I'd  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
looking  in  after  I  got  home,  just  to  see  how 
you  were  getting  along." 
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"My  life  is  tolerably  comfortable,"  she 
answered,  with  little  outward  sho\v  of  emotion. 
"  Mine  has  been  an  uneventful  career  since  we 
parted.  Yours,  I  suppose,  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  ups  and  dow^ns,  terminating,  as  usual, 
with  a  run  of  ill  luck  \ " 

"  That's  about  it,"  said  he,  not  without  a 
sense  of  gratification  that  she  should  care  to 
ask.  "  More  downs  than  ups,  and  more  bad 
luck  than  good.  When  I  left  New  York  I 
made  tracks  at  once  for  'Frisco.  Bless  ye,  I'd 
better  have  gone  to  the  only  place  I  ever  heard 
of  that  could  be  hotter.  I  was  no  more  use 
there  than  a  baby.  Fellows  loafing  round, 
before,  behind,  all  about  you,  the  moment  you 
touched  a  card,  and  every  second  player  with 
one  hower  at  least  in  his  sleeve,  and  a  couple 
of  aces  in  his  hat — not  to  mention  the  Der- 
ringer ready  to  loose  off  at  sight  if  you 
ventured  to  object.  They'd  have  cleared  away 
the  whole  of  my  pile,  only  I  wouldn't  give  'em 
a  show.  I  saw  with  half  an  eye  that  I  should 
be  played  out  before  I'd  been  a  week  in  the 
town,  so  I  up  stick  and  away  for  Sacramento. 

F  2 
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I  did  well  there,  and  might  have  done  better 
if  only  I'd  been  a  bigger  rogue  than  my 
partner.  Yon  remember  him — the  long 
yellow  chap  we  had  such  a  shine  about?  One 
blazing  hot  morning  I  missed  him  from  break- 
fast, and  the  first  news  I  got  of  the  skunk  was 
to  tell  me  he  had  been  seen  on  the  stage  for 
North  Fork  at  daybreak,  with  as  many  traps 
on  board  as  would  have  foundered  a  steamboat. 
I  confess  I  was  fairly  treed  then.  Beyond  a 
five-dollar  note,  the  clothes  I  stood  upright  in 
and  a  diamond  breast-pin,  I  hadn't  a  blessed 
cent  in  the  world.  I  wanted  you,  my  dear, 
and  the  old  piano,  very  bad.  Ah !  you  never 
know  the  worth  of  a  thing  till  you've  lost  it." 
She  darted  at  him  one  glance  of  concen- 
trated hate  and  scorn.  Great  heavens  !  Could 
this  mean  heartless  villain  belong  to  the  same 
creation  as  that  other  man  with  whom  she  had 
parted  a  few  short  hours  ago  ?  She  wondered 
vaguely  how  she  could  ever  have  borne  her 
lot  in  the  old  miserable  days ;  but  she  com- 
manded herself  with  a  power  of  repression  and 
self-restraint  beyond  all  praise.     That  other,^ 
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she  thought,  must  be  spared  at  any  sacrifice. 
There  was  no  duty,  no  interest,  left  for  her  on 
€arth  but  this. 

Delancy  smoked  on,  as  it  seemed,  in  peaceful 
contemplation  of  a  past  that  redounded  wholly 
to  his  credit. 

"  Possible,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
■"  possible  as  I  didn't  take  the  right  view  of 
things.  They  couldn't  be  worse,  could  they  \ 
and  for  that  very  reason  they  were  bound  to 
mend.  As  I  came  up  street,  feeling  more  like 
a  hunted  devil  than  a  respectable  citizen  of 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  1  struck  luck 
and  made  a  fresh  acquaintance.  A  Southerner, 
this  was,  very  free  with  his  dollars,  and  fiush 
enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,  though  where 
they  came  from  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  A 
soft-spoken  chap  he  was,  with  a  handsome 
face,  and  might  have  been  own  brother  to 
whats-his-name — the  foreigner  who  was  sweet 
upon  you  at  Corfu,  and  got  drowned  afterwards 
that  night  in  the  white  squall.  This  one 
would  play  for  his  shirt  at  poker,  rondo,  or 
euchre.     Guess   I   cleaned   him  out  in    three 
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days,  and  a  very  decent  pile  he  had  to  begin 
upon.     But  I   was  kinder  sorry  for  him  too, 
Mrs.  Delancy,  he  reminded  me  so  much  of 
your  fancy  man." 

"  Brute ! "  she  muttered  between  her 
clenched  teeth,  while  her  heart  thrilled  with 
a  vague  sense  of  self-reproach,  not  altogether 
painful,  to  think  even  Victor  had  been  for- 
gotten in  the  quiet  happiness  that  had  come 
to  her  at  last,  that  must  only  be  remembered 
henceforth  as  a  dream  of  fairy-land. 

"  But  it's  gettinglate,"  observed  Mr.  Delancy,. 
cutting  short  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  and 
shading  his  eyes  to  note  the  declining  sun. 
"  I  must  be  at  Middleton  to-night,  and  shall 
have  to  foot  it  all  the  way,  worse  luckf 
'When  we're  rich  we  ride  in  chaises,'  you 
know.  Hang  it !  What's  the  use  of  grum- 
bling 1  I  say,  Laura,  don't  you  remember  the 
yuckers  we  drove  at  Bucharest  \  I've  never 
seen  their  equals  before  nor  since.  I  wish  I'd 
one  of  them  to-night,  if  he  was  only  hitched 
to  a  butcher's  cart.  Walking  isn't  my  game^ 
and  never  was." 
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"Do  you  stay  long  at  Middleton ? "  she 
asked,  while  she  could  almost  hear  her  heart 
beat. 

"  Depends  on  circumstances,  Mrs.  D.,"  was 
his  reply.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  depends 
on  you.  I'm  about  cleaned  out,  you  see,  and 
when  a  fellow  is  cleaned  out,  it  stands  to 
reason  he  must  stay  in  the  same  place.  I'm 
just  like  a  river  steamer  ;  always  was.  I  con- 
sume a  deal  of  fuel,  but  I've  only  got  to  take 
in  wood,  and  there  I  am,  ready  to  paddle  on 
again,  up-stream  or  down.  Laura,"  added  the 
man  in  a  husky  voice,  through  which  struggled 
a  something  of  wounded  affection,  or  vanity, 
or  self-love.  "  I  didn't  expect  you'd  be  glad 
to  see  me,  but  I've  thought  about  you  many  a 
time  since  we  parted.  Oftener  than  you'd 
suppose.  And  you — hang  it ! — you  don't  seem 
ever  so  much  as  to  have  asked  if  I  was  dead 
or  alive." 

Her  reply  came  in  low  distinct  syllables. 
"  I  believed," — she  had  almost  said  "  I  hoped  " 
—  "I  believed  you  were  dead  !  " 

"And   didn't  care  a    cent,"  he    continued 
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bitterly,  "  whether  I  was  or  not,  so  long  as 
you  never  saw  me  again'?  Well,  I've  lived 
to  disappoint  you,  and  here  I  am !  I've 
changed  my  name  half-a-dozen  times,  and  I 
won't  say  I  call  myself  Ferdinand  Delancy, 
Esq.,  either  here  or  in  London,  but  I  can 
prove  my  identity  fast  enough  if  I  choose, 
and  I  will  too,  if  I'm  driven  to  it." 

"  But  the  steamer  that  had  been  boarded 
by  pirates,  and  afterwards  came  ashore  \ " 
She  asked,  more  with  the  view  of  gaining 
time  for  reflection  than  from  any  interest  in 
his  fate,  seeing  he  was  still  alive.  "  How  did 
you  escape,  when  crew  and  passengers  were 
massacred  without  remorse  \  " 

"  Never  sailed  in  her  at  all,"  was  his  answer. 
"  You  see  there  were  a  few  of  us  who  kept 
the  ball  rolling  to  some  purpose,  and  lived 
more  than  free  down  there.  The  Spanish 
government  was  to  pay  the  bill,  if  anybody 
ever  got  paid ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  think  of 
to-morrow  in  a  place  where  a  man  couldn't 
take  his  boots  off  when  he  turned  in,  or  go 
to  sleep  without  a  revolver  in  his  hand.     Fine 
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times  we  had,  I  can  tell  you.  Monte,  for  they 
liked  nothing  better,  from  sun-up  to  sun- 
down, and  round  again,  with  dancing,  drink- 
ing, and  all  kinds  of  devil's  delight  going  on 
between  the  deals.  You  may  believe  Der- 
ringers were  popping  like  crackers  in  the  old 
country  at  Christmas,  and  a  day  seldom  passed 
but  some  good  fellow  was  rubbed  out.  What's 
the  odds  X  Another  soon  took  his  place.  I've 
seen  as  many  as  five  difficulties  in  one  after- 
noon, between  Farebrother's  grocery  and  the 
Magnolia  Saloon.  Well,  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
partner  he  was,  met  with  an  accident  the  very 
night  before  the  steamer  sailed.  It  began 
with  a  trifling  difl"erence  of  opinion,  a  little 
question  of  arithmetic — about  a  five-spot  card 
and  a  four.  It  ended  with  two  shots  and  a 
bowie-knife,  so  that  the  other  man  went  under. 
My  friend  seems  to  have  miscounted,  and  some- 
how the  gentlemen  got  nasty,  and  talked  about 
a  court  of  inquiry  conducted  by  Judge  Lynch, 
which  could  have  been  satisfactoiy  to  nobody. 
So  I  lent  my  friend  a  few  dollars,  an  empty 
portfolio,  and  the  use  of  my  name.     We  got 
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him  on  board  at  midnight,  and  the  Indepen- 
diente   was  hull-down   before    sunrise.     Poor 
fellow  !     I  suppose  his  cards  were  called,  and 
he  was  bound  to   play  his  hand   out.     That's 
how  he  had  to  settle  up,  instead  of  me,  when 
the  pirates  took  her — though  why  they  didn't 
make  a  good  job   of  it,  and  scuttle    the  old 
craft,  beats  me  altogether — and  that's  how  I 
come  to  be  alive  and  well  as  Frederic  Dalton, 
back  once  more  in   my  native  country,  and  I 
might  say  without  bounce,  in   the   bosom  of 
my  family.     Still,  at  all  games  there  must  be 
a  '  zero  '  or  an  '  apres.'     T  find  myself  Avithout 
so  much  in  my  pocket  as  will  pay  my  hotel 
bill  at  Middleton  for  the  next  two  days,  ex- 
clusive  of    sundries,    attendance,   champagne 
and  cigars." 

She  heard,  but  scarcely  heeded  what  he 
said,  so  intent  was  she  on  her  own  project. 
She  experienced  too,  that  most  painful  of 
misgivings,  the  fear  lest  her  strength  should 
fail,  and  she  should  break  down  before  she 
could  accomplish  her  purpose.  He  mistook  her 
preoccupation  for  a  weakness  of  which  she 
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was  ashamed — for  some  lingering  feeling  of 
regard,  which  made  her  glad  to  see  him  again. 
Whatever  may  have  passed  between  them,  a 
man  is  seldom  so  bad  but  that  his  heart  can  be 
touched  by  the  interest  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  even  Delancy's  voice  faltered  while  he 
asked : 

"  Do  you  hate  me,  Laura  %  I  know  I  de- 
serve nothing  else,  but  I  have  often  wished 
things  had  been  different,  particularly  of  late. 
I  am  getting  on  in  years  now.  I  want  repose. 
I  should  like  to  be  respectable.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  home  of  my  own.  And — and — it 
seems  hard  lines  on  a  fellow  to  return  with 
empty  pockets  and  find  his  wife  married 
again,  hating  him  like  poison  and  wishing- 
he  was  dead !  " 

"  It  is  no  question  of  such  things  now," 
she  replied  in  a  hard  dry  voice  "  You  did 
not  come  here  to  ask  my  forgiveness,  which 
would  be  useless,  or  to  propose  we  should 
live  together  again,  which  is  impossible.  You 
came  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  as  a 
mere  matter  of  business  I  am  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 
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"  D — n  it !  yon  are  a  cool  hand  !  "  he 
answered  angrily,  yet  not  without  admira- 
tion. "  You've  hit  it,  Mrs.  D.  I  don't  want 
you^  but  I  want  money.  You've  got  money, 
and  I've  got  a  right  to  my  share. 

"As  a  question  of  money,  then,"  said  she, 
"  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this  :  you  are 
in  possession  of  a  secret,  which,  like  all  other 
secrets,  loses  its  value  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
closed. If  I  refuse  to  assist  you,  what  can 
you  do \ " 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Lexley  at  once,"  he  replied 
with  a  sneer.  "  You  see  I  know  all  about 
him.  Go  to  the  parson,  threaten  him  with 
exposure,  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth. 
Come  !  that  takes  you,  Mrs.  D.  Confess  now, 
you're  played  out." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  my — Mr.  Lex- 
ley  would  pay  to  keep  a  matter  secret  that 
was  known  to  three  people,  of  whom  the  one 
most  concerned,  namely  myself,  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  whole  thing  public  at  once  \ 
Do  you  suppose  an  honourable,  upright  man, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  would 
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lend  himself  for  a  day  to  such  a  vile,  wicked, 
and  impossible  concealment  as  you  suggest  \ 
No ;  you  have  only  me  to  work  on,  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  you  that  I  am  less  hard-hearted 
than  I  used  to  be,  and  that  I  am  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices,  as  far  as  my  means  will 
allow,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
peace  and  quiet,  away  from  ijoil' 

"  And  with  Mm  !  I  understand.  You  love 
this  parson  of  yours,  just  as  you  hate  me." 

Noticing  neither  the  taunt  nor  the  bitter 
laugh  with  which  it  was  launched,  she 
continued  in  the  same  dry  unimpassioned 
voice  : 

"  To  return  to  you  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  even  if  you  wished  it,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  and  tried  to  compel  my  obedi- 
ence. I  tell  you  fairly,  I  would  appeal  to 
the  nearest  magistrate.  I  do  not  think  Mr 
Delancy,  under  any  of  his  names,  would  care 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace." 

"  Euchred ! "  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth  ;  adding,  in  a  louder  voice  and  with  an 
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affected  air  of  frankness,  "We  neither  of  us 
want  to  be  blown  upon,  Laura  ;  I  expect  that's 
the  way  to  say  it.  Only  you've  got  something 
to  lose  and  I  haven't.  My  stake  is  easy  enough 
to  cover,  you  see,  but  you  must  go  a  few 
dollars  better.  Now  I  should  say  you  ought 
to  pull  out  fifty  pounds — tens  or  fivers  would 
suit  me  well  enough — and  cry  quits.  I 
wouldn't  come  near  you  then  for  three  or 
four  months." 

"  I  have  but  twenty  pounds  in  the  world," 
she  answered.  "  If  I  go  home  and  fetch  it, 
will  you  swear  to  leave  this  neighbourhood 
at  once,  and  persecute  me  no  more  \ " 

"Twenty  pounds  is  very  little  money," 
said  he.  "  It  will  take  five  to  pay  my  bill  at 
Middleton.  Still,  if  you  are  not  flush  just 
now,  Laura,  I  must  be  liberal  with  you.  I'll 
make  it  last  as  long  as  I  can,  my  dear,  only 
when  it's  done  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  some 
more." 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  in  her  coldest,  hardest 
tones,  while  her  dreamy  eyes  seemed  to  gaze 
down  some  endless  vista  of   the   future,  far 
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beyond  him,  and  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 
*'  You  know  that  what  I  say  I  mean,  for  good 
or  for  evil ;  that  I  never  go  back  from  my 
word,  and  threaten  only  what  I  am  able  to 
perform.  Yon  know,  too,  that  if  driven  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  I  have  twice  your 
courage,  while  my  recklessness  is  equal  to 
your  own.  Now,  attend !  If  you  will  be  at 
the  gate  of  my — my  home  in  an  hour  from 
now,  you  shall  have  the  money,  on  these 
conditions :  that  you  cease  to  prowl  about 
the  house  and  grounds  while  you  remain  at 
Middleton,  and  that  you  absent  yourself  en- 
tirely from  this  neighbourhood  within  two 
days,  never  to  return.  I  shall  let  you  hear 
from  me,  so  that  if  you  are  actually  in  want 
you  can  apply  by  letter,  addressed  to  a  post- 
office  in  London,  from  which  I  will  take  care 
to  have  it  forwarded.  But,  remember !  If 
my — if  you  should  ever  annoy  Mr.  Lexley  by 
a  communication  of  any  kind,  or  should  offer 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  such  a  person 
exists  as  yourself,  that  moment  1  make  the 
whole  business  public,  without  delay  or  re- 
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servation,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  extort 
one  shilling  from  any  of  us  again." 

"  You've  not  played  your  hand  badly,"  he 
answered  ;  "  but  you  wouldn't  have  won  so 
easy  if  I  hadn't  been  precious  hard-up.  Well, 
it  must  be  a  bargain,  I  suppose.  What !  You 
won't  shake  hands  on  if?  Never  mind.  I 
can  make  myself  up  to  look  like  a  bishop, 
if  I  choose ;  I  was  always  good  at  disguises, 
and — who  knows? — some  of  these  days  I 
might  put  my  legs  under  the  same  mahogany 
as  you  and  your  parson.  Stranger  things 
often  happen  in  London.  Jerusalem !  that 
would  be  a  spree !  Perhaps  he  might  intro- 
duce me  to  you:  'Mr.  Dalton— Mrs.  Lexley.' 
'  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  ma'am ;. 
have  often  heard  of  your  excellent  husband 
and  yourself  Why  it  would  be  worth  a 
thousand  dollars !  Cheer  up,  Laura ;  I'm 
only  joking.  Go  and  get  the  stuff,  there's  a 
good  lass  !  I'll  hang  about  the  gate  till  you 
bring  it  me,  and  then — honour  bright — I'll 
up  stick  and  move  farther  down.  What?  I 
didn't  ask  you  to  kiss  me ;  but  after  so  long 
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a  parting  you  might  give  us  a  shake  of  your 
hand." 

Whether  she  did  or  not  she  never  knew. 
She  never  knew  how  she  got  home,  scared, 
blinded,  stupefied,  walking  like  a  woman  in 
a  dream.  She  found  herself  starting  up  from 
a  couch  in  her  own  pretty  drawing-room,  with 
a  wild  maddening  fear  that  her  husband  might 
come  home,  and  it  would  be  too  late.  Once 
she  almost  hoped  she  heard  his  step,  and 
resolved  to  tell  him  all,  only  imploring  that 
she  should  not  be  wholly  parted  from  him— 
never  to  see  his  face,  never  to  hear  his  voice 
again ! 

But  this  was  a  weakness  no  sooner  indulged 
than  she  felt  ashamed  of  it.  With  an  eff'ort, 
like  that  which  enables  the  suicide  to  make 
away  with  himself,  she  rushed  upstairs,  dipped 
her  numbed  forehead  in  cold  water,  opened 
the  dressing-case  in  which  she  kept  her 
little  store  of  pocket-money,  counted  out 
twenty  pounds,  selected  the  few  jewels  of 
value  she  possessed,  and  put  together  a 
small  packet  of  necessaries,  such  as  she  could 
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take    with  her    conveniently   in  the   basket- 
carriage. 

Her  mind  was  made  up,  but  she  so  mis- 
trusted her  own  resolution  that  she  hurried 
these  preparations  fiercely,  lest  she  should 
have  time  to  reflect.  With  Peter's  trotting 
abilities  she  could  reach  the  station  in  twenty 
minutes.  There  was  a  train  for  London  at 
7.50.  Once  on  the  railway  she  would  be 
fairly  out  of  reach,  and  it  was  impossible,  or, 
at  least,  most  improbable,  that  Lexley  could 
return  before  she  started. 

The  success  of  her  project  depended  solely 
on  herself,  and  this  consideration,  more  than 
any  other,  gave  her  strength  to  carry  it  out. 
There  would  be  all  the  rest  of  her  life  left 
for  weeping ;  but  she  swallowed  her  tears 
now,  lest,  giving  way  in  the  slightest,  the 
flood  should  burst  its  embankments  and  dis- 
able her  for  the  task.  Yet  she  pitied  herself 
too,  while  she  reflected,  not  without  a  sad  and 
tender  pride,  on  the  sacrifice  she  was  making 
for  Mm — the  husband  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band ;  the    man  whom  she    loved  so  dearly, 
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now  that   she  must  never  look  in   his    face 
again ! 

The  moment  she  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  meeting  Delancy  it  was  plain  what 
she  must  do.     To  such  a  nature  as  Lexley's, 
disgrace,  and  above  all  self-reproach,  would 
be  far  more  terrible  than  death.     To  discover 
that  for  months  he  had  been  living  in  open 
sin  with  another  man's  wife  might  drive  him 
to  insanity,  and  even  suicide.    He  must  never 
know   the    truth — must    live    on,    bereaved, 
indeed,    and    sorrowful,    but    unstained    by 
shame.      She    would   sacrifice  herself!      She 
w^ould  burden  his  memory  only  as  an  object 
of  hatred,  scorn,  and  disgust,  or  worse   still, 
drop  out  of  his  existence  as  if  she  had  never 
belonged  to  it,  like  some  fantastic  dream  that 
fades  with   light  of  day.     The  fii'st  thing  to 
be  thought  of  was  escape.     Let  him  believe 
her  false,  infamous,  vilest  of  the  vile.     Per- 
haps the  worse  he  thought  of  her  the  easier 
it  would    be  for  him  to    bear    his  affliction, 
the  sooner  he  might  teach  his  heart  to  forget. 
Delancy  (she  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
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of  him  as  her  husband)  might  easily  be 
silenced  with  a  bribe.  She  would  thus  gain 
time.  She  wanted  but  a  few  hours,  and  her 
own  resolution  could  accomplish  the  rest. 
Concealed  in  London,  under  an  assumed 
name,  she  would  be  lost  to  both  these  men, 
and  while  Delancy  would  return  to  his  old 
courses  and  prey  upon  society  for  a  livelihood, 
Lexley  would  go  about  his  parish,  sorrowful, 
heart-broken,  but  at  least  ignorant  of  the  sad 
and  shameful  truth.  She  had  no  fear  of  any 
explanation  between  them ;  the  sharper  had 
seemed  so  fully  impressed  with  the  case  as 
she  put  it  to  him — that  his  secret  was  only  of 
value  while  undisclosed  and  used  against  her- 
self; like  a  bubble  it  would  burst  and  vanish 
the  moment  it  was  touched. 

She  sat  down  to  write  a  few  lines  that  might 
account  for  her  sudden  departure,  but  her 
hand  shook  so  she  was  obliged  to  desist.  She 
had  never  written  to  Lexley  since  their 
marriage.  Who  shall  measure  the  anguish 
with  which  she  tore  up  the  sheet  on  which 
was   scored    an    illegible    scrawl,   meant   for 
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*'  Dearest  Algy,"  and  laid  the  fragments  in  her 
bosom,  against  her  heart  \ 

But  she  walked  downstairs,  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  Peter  to  be  brought  round  with 
the  basket-carriage,  in  a  state  of  outward  com- 
posure too  perfect  not  to  be  assumed.  Young 
Perigord,  cc^ming  in  to  dress  for  dinner, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  looking  so 
beautiful  nor  so  pale. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  London?" 
said  she,  giving  him  her  hand.  "  I  am  going 
up  by  the  7.50,  and  must  start  at  once,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  train." 

"Nothing  the  matter?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  A  great  deal  the  matter  ;  "  she  answered, 
with  a  wan  smile  ;  "  I  am  suffering  horribly. 
And  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  do  any- 
thing for  acute  neuralgia.  Tell  Mr.  Lexley, 
with — with  my  love,  that  if  I  am  not  back  to 
dinner  to-morrow  I  shall  write.  Take  good 
care  of  him  when  I  am  gone.     Good-bye." 

"  You  should  try  port  wine,"  said  the  young 
gentleman ;  but  even  while  he  spoke  she  had 
vanished  to  get  ready  for  the  journey. 
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She  saw  the  housemaid ;  she  visited  the 
laundry ;  she  gave  directions  to  all  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  not  one  of  them  observed  anything 
remarkable  in  her  appearance,  except  that 
"  missis  "  looked  paler  than  usual — an  altera- 
tion they  attributed  to  the  heat.  Even  the 
cook,  on  whom  she  impressed  some  final  in- 
structions regarding  dinner,  could  not  but 
admire  her  knowledge  of  the  details  by  which 
a  man  is  made  comfortable  in  his  own  home. 

Lastly,  hearing  Peter  snorting  at  the  front 
door,  she  stole  into  her  husband's  dressing- 
room,  where  she  looked  over  and  smoothed 
the  white  bands  in  which  he  would  preach  the 
following  Sunday. 

If  he  found  them  more  limp  than  usual,  he 
never  asked  the  reason,  nor  knew  that  tears 
had  rained  upon  them,  bitterer  than  the  foun- 
tains of  Marah,  from  the  eyes  he  had  wor- 
shipped too  fondly,  that  were  already  dim  with 
longing  to  look  into  his  own,  if  only  once 
again. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

MR.    DALTON. 

With  money  in  his  pocket,  the  spoils  of  his 
own  predatory  skill,  Mr.  Dalton,  as  he  now 
chose  to  be  called,  was  conscious  of  a  genial 
flow  of  spirits,  that  rendered  him  equal  to  any 
social  occasion,  requiring  experience,  audacity, 
or  finesse.  "  Capital,"  he  said  to  himself, 
affectionately  smoothing  out  the  creases  of  a 
five-pound  note  as  he  spread  it  on  the  table, 
"  capital  is  all  I  require,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  of  the  day.  Capital  has  in- 
duced me  to  embark  on  all  my  noblest  enter- 
prises, but  a  little  more  capital  has  always  been 
wanting  to  enable  me  to  hold  on  and  sweep 
the  board  in  a  fresh  deal.     Waiter,  devilled 
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kidneys,  another  Q^^g^  and   a   small  glass  of 
brandy." 

Mr.  Dalton  was  breakfasting  in  the  best 
sitting-room  of  the  Hoyal  Hotels  Middleton. 
Any  doubts  entertained  by  its  excellent  land- 
lady of  her  guest's  solvency  had  been  set  at 
rest  by  the  production  of  a  roll  of  notes, 
which  he  had  counted  with  much  ostentation, 
while  consuming  sherry  and  bitters  in  the  bar; 
causing  her  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  John, 
the  superannuated  waiter,  who  pronounced 
Mr.  Dalton  "  haffable  and  quite  the  gen- 
tleman," 

Such  visitors  are  always  well  treated  at  a 
house  of  entertainment.  They  know  what  to 
order,  Avhen  it  should  be  served,  and  how 
much  they  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Dalton's 
bfeakfast  seemed  ample  and  luxurious,  nor 
was  he  the  man  to  lose  any  particle  of  present 
enjoyment  because  the  future  was  uncertain ; 
and  on  the  past  it  was  better  not  to  dwell.  He 
finished  his  devilled  kidneys  to  the  last  mouth- 
ful, he  smacked  his  lips  over  the  hot  coffee, 
he  tossed  the  small  glass  of  brandy  down  his 
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throat  at  one  gulp,  as  if  he  was  used  to  it,  and 
it  agreed  with  him.  Throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair  he  then  lit  one  of  the  BoyaVs 
choicest  cigars  at  sixpence — a  fabrication  of 
dried  cabbage-leaves  and  opium,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  his  plans  for  the  day. 

The  result  of  these  cogitations  caused  him 
to  decide  on  immediate  action,  and  the  bell 
was  rung  for  John  forthwith, 

"Waiter,  bring  me  an  'Army  List.' 

"  '  Army  List,'  sir  ?  yes,  sir,"  said  John,  and 
vanished ;  well  knowing  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  house. 

"  Boots,"  however,  was  sent  to  borrow  an 
old  one  from  the  circulating  library,  and  Mr. 
Dalton,  calling  for  pens,  ink  and  paper,  studied 
it  with  much  assiduity.  Then  he  wrote  three 
letters  in  different  hands,  with  different  signa- 
tures, addressed,  "  Francis  Dalton,  Esq.,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,"  and  marked  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice." These  ne  frayed  and  fingered  at  the 
€dges,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  having 
been  carried  about  in  a  coat-pocket,  and  also 
smudged  the  envelopes  with  a  little  dirt — a 
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substance  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  in  any  part 
of  the  hotel  sitting-room.  These  preparations 
completed,  the  bell  was  rung  for  John  once 
more. 

"Waiter,"   said  the  guest,  interrogatively, 
*'  there  are  some  cavalry  in  the  barracks  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  John,  thinking  it 
was  high  time  the  windows  were  cleaned,, 
and  wondering  if  he  would  have  to  clean 
them. 

"  What  regiment,  do  you  know  \  " 
John  had  "heard  the  number,  but  could 
not  call  it  to  mind — dragoons,"  he  believed. 
"The  officers  were  exceeding  hafFable,  and 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  hacted  quite  the 
gentleman !  " 

'•  Do  they  ever  come  down  here  ?" 
"  Not  often  ;  they  kep'  theirselves  to  their- 
selves.     There  was  a  hexcellent  billiard-table, 

too,  and    a "  skittle-ground,  John  would 

have  added,  but  stopped,  remembering  that 
this  delightful  pastime  was  little  in  vogue 
with  the  higher  classes. 

"Can   you   tell   me  any  of  their  names'?*" 
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continued  Mr.  Dalton,  arranging  his  collar  in 
the  glass  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Yes,"  John  could  do  that.  "  They  was  a 
Captain  Nokes  an'  a  Captain  Stokes."  He 
bore  these  in  mind  in  consequence  of  their 
similarity.  "He  see  one  of  em,  he  couldn't 
tell  which,  go  by  the  house  this  morning,  just 
after  you  rang  your  bell,  sir,  for  breakfast." 

The  waiter  then  proceeded  to  take  away 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  with  as  much  clatter 
as  possible ;  and  rebuffed  in  his  attempt  ta 
elicit  any  directions  as  to  luncheon  or  dinner,, 
retired  in  good  order,  despondent,  yet  not 
entirely  yielding  to  defeat. 

From  John,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  more 
information  ;  but,  lounging  up  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  Mr.  Dalton  passed  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  containing  a  gaudy  young  lady 
behind  a  counter,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
opportunity.  The  gaudy  young  lady  served 
him  a  glass  of  cherry-brandy,  with  a  smirk 
that  denoted  no  disinclination  for  a  little  gos- 
sip, and  a  happy  compliment  conveying  certain 
delicate    allusions    to   her    eyes,    colour,    and 
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personal  charms,  placed  the  pair  on  a  footing 
of  confidential  intercourse  at  once. 

From  this  competent  authority,  Mr.  Dalton 
learned  that  Middleton  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call, 
•"  the  millingtai-y ; "  that  a  whole  regiment, 
with  its  band,  unhappily  could  not  find  room 
in  the  barracks,  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
constitute  perfect  bliss  ;  that  she  believed  "  as 
there  was  only  two  captins,  at  the  present 
speakin',  and  she  couldn't  say  whether  there 
was  any  other  officers  or  not ;  but  didn't  the 
gentleman  (who,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the 
millingtary  himself),  didn't  he  think  a  'orse- 
soldier,  particularly  when  he  was  riding  his 
'orse,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  on 
earth  \ " 

"  Next  to   a  pretty   woman,"    said  Dalton, 
with  such  a  bow  as  completed  the  conquest 
'  it   had   cost  him  two  glasses  of  vile  cherry- 
brandy  to  make. 

The  gaudy  young  lady  gave  a  little  sigh 
when  he  lounged  out  of  the  shop,  but  was 
presently   comforted  on  reflecting  that  if  he 
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remained  at  Middleton  he  was  sure  to  look  in 


again. 


Over   the  barracks,    to  which  Mr,   Dalton 
now  took  his  way,  reigned  an  utter  stagnation 
of    life    and    movement.     Detachments,   like 
regiments,  become  torpid  at  two  periods  of  the 
day ;    namely,    ten   minutes   after   the   men's 
dinners    and    ten    minutes   before    afternoon 
parade.    Even  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  a  gigan- 
tic dragoon,  redolent  at  ten  paces  of  stables, 
tobacco,  and  pipe-clay,  seemed  in  danger  of 
committing    that    heinous    military    offence, 
slumber  on  his   post,  and  stared  vacantly  at 
the  dry  and  dusty  parade-ground,  more  like  an 
automaton  than  a  living  man,  who  could  rein 
a  trooper,    use    a  sword,  and  drink   a  gallon 
of  beer  at  a  sitting  without  its    having  the 
slightest  effect.     He  yawned  indeed  once,  and 
brought  his  spurs  together  with  a  clank,  but 
these  were    the   only   tokens   he  betrayed  of 
being  alive. 

In  the  officers'  mess  room,  a  bare  apartment 
tenanted  by  countless  flies,  sat  our  friends 
Nokes  and  Stokes,  brought  to  the  lowest  stage 
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of  depression  and  vacuityj  as  men  to  whom 
life  had  nothing  now  to  offer  but  resignation 
to  their  lot. 

"  And  we  can't  have  luncheon  for  an  hour 
at  least,"  said  the  latter  officer,  stretching  his 
limbs  to  their  longest,  and  considering  whether 
he  should  smoke  another  cigar.  "  Such  is 
destiny.  I've  done  duty  at  Meerut,  at  New- 
bridge, at  Portobello  Barracks,  and  once  for 
two  weary  months,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  of  all  forsaken  places  that  can  hold 
a  dragoon  I  never  saw  the  equal  of  Middleton 
at  this  season  of  the  year." 

The  other,  who  was  smoking,  nodded  assent. 

''  I  can't  read  for  more  than  two  hours  a 
day,"  continued  Stokes,  lashing  himself  into 
energy,  while  he  recapitulated  his  grievances ; 
"  I  can't  learn  the  fiddle,  for  I  haven't  patience; 
nor  the  flute,  for  I  haven't  wind.  I  can't  play 
chess,  right  hand  against  left,  nor  cut  with  you 
for  sixpences,  nor  drink  Badminton,  nor  even 
smoke — all  day  long.  I  wonder  what  fellows 
did  in  the  Bastile  ?  One  hears  of  them  kept 
there  for  years ;  I  dare  say  it  wasn't  so  dull  as 
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this  place.  Why  can't  we  be  quartered  here 
in  the  hunting  season  ?  That's  the  War  Office, 
I  suppose.  Another  of  their  precious  civilian 
mulls !  That  reminds  me.  Why  shouldn't 
we  go  and  call  on  the  Dennisons,  at  Plumpton 
Priors  \ " 

"  Not  at  home,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Gone 
to  London.  Saw  Mrs.  D.  in  Pall  Mall  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

"  Done  again  !  "  replied  Stokes,  "  Then 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  walk — I 
hate  taking  a  walk ! — or  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
till  dinner-time,  It's  as  bad  as  going  round 
the  Cape  in  a  transport !  " 

"  Worse,"  observed  Nokes.  But  e^en  while 
he  spoke  there  came  relief  in  sight. 

Mr.  Dalton,  who  had  so  arranged  his  limited 
wardrobe  as  to  present  that  semi-sporting 
appearance  which  is  attainable  by  means  of 
scanty  trousers,  a  very  stiff  collar,  and  a  forward 
set  of  the  hat,  was  now  crossing  the  parade- 
ground,  with  an  obvious  design  of  taking  the 
officers'  quarters  by  storm.  Stokes,  being  first 
to  notice  him,  leaped  from  his  chair  as  though 
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vitality  were  restored  by  the  very  sight  of  a 
visitor,  and  watched  his  approach  from  the 
mess-room  window,  with  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  dress,  manners,  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  this  welcome  arrival. 

"Parson?  No;  too  good  a  hat.  Sawbones? 
Don't  think  it ;  would  be  in  a  greater  hurry. 
Manager  of  county  bank?  Too  little  sto- 
mach. Manager  of  provincial  theatre  \  Too 
much  collar.  The  race  lies  between  three : 
swell  photographer,  surveyor  from  the  Board 
of  Works,  or  man  with  a  horse  to  sell. 
Lay  you  six  to  five  you  don't  name  the 
winner." 

"  Lay  you  five  to  four  it's  none  of  them," 
answered  Nokes ;  "  but  we'll  have  him  in  and 
liquor  him  up,  whoever  he  is  " 

Bv  this  time  Mr.  Dalton  had  reached  the 
door,  and  was  feigning  to  look  for  a  bell  that 
did  not  exist.  A  ubiquitous  mess-waiter,  in  a 
clean  linen  jacket,  extricated  him  from  this 
difficulty,  and  presently  appeared  with  the 
visitor's  card  on  a  salver. 

Stokes  handed  it  to  Nokes.     "  Never  saw 
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the  name  before,"  said  he.     "  Don't  know  him 
from  Adam  ;  do  you  ?  " 

Nokes  was  a  man  of  reflection.  "  Might  be 
a  chap  from  the  village,"  he  suggested,  "  with 
a  writ  for  Fluffy." 

"  Flufl")',"  his  junior  subaltern,  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  given  to  spending  too  much 
money,  was  playing  cricket  eleven  miles  off 
at  that  moment. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Stokes.  "  Fluffy  told 
told  me  yesterday  old  Fluff  has  parted  freely 
and  squared  everything." 

"  Then  show  the  gentleman  in,"  said  Nokes, 
and  while  he  spoke  Mr.  Dalton  made  his  bow 
in  the  doorway. 

Such  a  life  as  Delancy's,  exacting  habits 
of  constant  observation  and  unremitting  self- 
restraint,  makes  a  man  at  home  in  any  society 
except  that  of  the  real  English  lady,  whose 
instinct,  rather  than  her  perception,  enables 
her  to  detect  the  baser  metal  beneath  the 
spurious  glitter  by  which  it  is  overlaid.  Hav-  , 
ing  lived  with  all  classes  in  his  checkered 
career,  from  Russian  princes  and  Wallachian 
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boyards  to  Mexican  cattle-drivers  and  red- 
shirted  miners  wielding  pickaxe  and  crowbar 
in  search  of  Califoinian  gold,  he  had  learned 
to  humour  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  his 
companions,  so  as  to  keep  their  intellects 
amused  and  their  suspicions  lulled,  while  he 
emptied  their  pockets  for  his  own  advantage 
at  his  own  convenience. 

One  who  boasted  he  was  a  match  for  a 
Yankee  Jew  of  Scottish  extraction,  had  little 
to  fear  in  a  contest  of  fraud  or  cunning,  from 
two  free-handed,  frank-hearted,  outspoken 
officers  of  dragoons. 

Mr.  Dalton  put  into  his  greeting  just  so 
much  deference  as  was  compatible  with  a 
manly  honesty  of  character,  showing  no  little 
tact  in  the  frank  bearing  that  implied  simi- 
larity of  tastes  and  pursuits  with  his  enter- 
tainers. 

"  1  took  the  liberty,"  said  he,  "  of  sending 
in  my  card,  as  it  seemed  hopeless  to  find  any 
military  man  who  could  favour  me  with  an 
introduction  to  the  officers  of  the  100th  Dra- 
goons.    Had  it  been  in  the  hunting  or  shoot- 
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iiig  season  I  could  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, gentlemen,  in  a  pleasanter  manner.  I 
have  the  honour  of  speaking,  1  think,  to 
Captain  Stokes  and  Captain  Nokes. 

Both  officers  bowed,  and  the  latter  amused 
himself  in  speculating  how  the  visitor  would 
find  out  which  was  which. 

"  Happening  to  pass  through  Middleton," 
continued  Dalton,  "  I  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  your 
distinguished  regiment.  There  are  not  many 
attractions  in  this  place,  and  I  am  fortunate 
to  have  found  you  at  home." 

Here  Stokes  interrupted  him  to  offer 
sherry,  which  was  accepted  and  produced 
at  once. 

"  It  is  certainly  dull  enough,"  continued  the 
visitor.  "  I  have  been  knocking  about  at  dif- 
ferent times  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
think  I  never  saw  people  less  inclined  to 
open  their  eyes  and  keep  moving.  If  it 
wasn't  for  your  fellows,  who  are  of  the  smart- 
est, I  verily  believe  the  whole  town  would  go 
fast  asleep.     It's  hard  on  officers  to  be  quar- 
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tered  here  at  this  season,  though  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  he  liked  it  immensely  in  the 
winter." 

"  That  must  have  been  little  Straight  of 
the  Lancers,"  exclaimed  Stokes,  "  He  had 
the  detachment  two  years  ago,  and  has  sworn 
by  the  place  ever  since." 

Dalton  feared  no  hazard  at  any  game  he 
played.  "  You  know  Straight "? "  said  he. 
"  What  a  good  fellow  he  is,  and  what  a  nice 
weight  \  Rides  well  too,  and  seems  uncom- 
monly fond  of  hunting," 

He  had  never  heard  of  Straight  in  his  life, 
but  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  sent  its  arrow 
home. 

"  Capital  fellow !  "  echoed  Stokes,  whose 
manner  became  friendly  and  familiar  at  once. 
"  I  wish  there  was  a  chance  of  his  dropping  in 
here  to-day.    Are  you  staying  at  the  Boyal  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed,"  answered  Dalton,  "  for  my 
sins.     And  very  badly  they  do  me," 

"  Of  course  you'll  have  luncheon  with  us  V 
urged  the  captain.  "  It  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes.     We  can  give  you  something  fit  to 
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eat,  and  that's  about  all  we  can  do  for  you  in 
this  beastly  hole." 

Dalton  excused  himself  like  a  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  ex- 
pressing fear  of  trespassing  on  his  host's  valu- 
able time. 

Stokes  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  If  you  only 
knew,"  said  he,  "  how  we  are  put  to  it  to  get 
through  the  day,  that  is  the  last  reason  you 
would  offer.  Why,  Nokes  there  has  smoked 
seven  cigars  since  morning  stables,  only  to 
keep  himself  awake." 

"  Five,"  said  Nokes.  "  Here  comes 
luncheon." 

A  plentiful  meal  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
summer's  day,  washed  down  with  much  sherry, 
and  succeeded  by  full-flavoured  tobacco,  dis- 
poses a  man  to  think  favourably  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  to  be  well  satisfied  with  his  lot. 

Both  Stokes  and  Nokes  found  their  new 
companion  very  much  to  their  taste,  and  re- 
gretted that  the  absent  "  Fluffy  "  should  be 
debarred  from  such  agreeable  society.  The 
visitor  seemed   to  have   been   everywhere,  to 
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have  done  everything,  and  to  know  everybody. 
His  acquaintance  with  military  life,  of  which, 
though  superficial,  he  made  the  most,  excited 
their  astonishment  and  interest. 

"  You've  been  in  the  service,  haven't  you  X  " 
said  Stokes.  "  I  thought  you  were  no  civilian 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you  walk  across  the 
barrack-yard." 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  the  other  with  the 
air  of  a  vieille  moustache.  "  At  least,  never  in 
our  own,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
foreign  troops,  ana  was  always  a  bit  of  a 
soldier  at  heart." 

"  Never  took  the  shilling  ? "  said  Nokes. 
"  I  wish  I  hadn't.  It's  the  worst  game  out. 
Have  some  more  sherry." 

The  speaker,  a  good  persistent  grumbler  of 
the  true  mess-room  pattern,  could  no  more 
have  lived  out  of  a  barrack-yard  than  a  fish 
can  live  out  of  water. 

Dalton  helped  himself  to  sherry  and  lit 
another  cigar.  His  entertainers  could  do  no 
less,  and  all  three  began  to  think  Middleton 
was  not  such  a]^bad  place  as  it  seemed. 
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"  The  fact  is,"  continued  the  visitor,  after  a 
liberal  gulp  of  sherry,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  my  hands  during  the  summer  months. 
They  say  an  old  coachman  loves  the  crack  of 
the  whip,  so  I  while  it  away  with  military 
literature — the  history  of  our  own  and  other 
armies.  I  have  come  lately  on  several  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  extraordinary  dash  and 
gallantry  of  the  100th  Dragoons  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  elsewhere.  I  expect  Boney  liked 
them  less  than  any  regiment  in  your  service. 
It  struck  me  that  the  army  really  requires  a 
short  but  compendious  history  of  this  gallant 
corps,  and  I  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
Do  me  the  favour.  Captain  IS'okes,  to  run  your 
eye  over  two  or  three  letters  I  have  received 
from  officers  promising  me  assistance.  I 
think  if  I  fail  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
material." 

Removing  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  Nokes 
accepted  the  letters,  and  thus  identified  him- 
self to  the  visitor. 

He  perused  them  calmly  and  judicially, 
returning  them  with  the  observation. 
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"  Jones  is  the  only  one  I  know.  He's  not 
much  of  a  fellow  for  book-learning." 

"  Unfortunately  he  did  not  write  that  letter 
himself,"  returned  Dalton,  reflecting  that  to 
know  Jones  might  mean  to  know  his  hand. 
*'  He  was  extremely  unwell  when  I  saw  him, 
and  dictated  his  letter  to  a  lady  who  seemed 
to  be  staying  in  the  house." 

"  That  was  Jones,  all  over,"  answered  the 
other,  and  Dalton  felt  he  had  played  a  winning 
card. 

•'  Now  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  composi- 
tion," he  continued  pleasantly,  "  and  I  did  not 
come  here  to  bother  you  two  gentlemen  with 
my  literary  labours ;  but  if  your  adjutant  or 
some  of  your  old  sergeants  could  furnish  me 
with  any  regimental  details  I  should  be  really 
grateful.  Everything  connected  with  such  a 
corps  as  yours  is  interesting  to  the  military 
public.  I  shall  hope  to  bring  my  book  out  in 
a  few  months,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  your  mess  with  half-a-dozen  copies  " 
The  officers  looked  at  each  other. 

"  You'd  like    to  go    round    stables,"     said 
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"Stokes.  '^  We  can  show  you  some  useful 
horses,  and  a  capital  plan  our  colonel  invented 
for  the  men's  kits.  Of  course  you'll  dine  with 
us  afterwards.  We  shall  be  four  at  mess,  and 
though  it's  not  a  lively  party,  at  least  we  can 
give  you  better  liquor  than  they  have  at  the 
Hoy  at  y 

*•  If  it  is  half  as  good  as  the  company  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  drink  too  much,"  was  the 
answer.  "  In  the  meantime  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  your  horses  and  valises,  and 
to  hear  a  little  more  about  this  new  system  of 
drill." 

So  the  three  strolled  round  the  barracks 
from  canteen  to  kitchen,  Dalton  expressing 
approval,  not  too  unqualified,  of  everything 
that  was  pointed  out.  A  few  judicious 
remarks  on  high  saddles  and  severe  bits, 
founded  on  his  Mexican  experiences,  denoted 
a  kindred  spirit ;  and  as  he  had  the  tact  to  fire 
a  double-barrelled  compliment  at  men  and 
horses  by  observing  that  he  never  saw  such 
well-bred  animals,  able  to  carry  such  heavy 
'weights,  lie  got  through  the  afternoon  without 
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exposing  his  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  details 
that  constitute  efficiency  in  a  dragoon. 

He  felt  it  a  relief,  however,  when  the  hour 
of  dinner  approached,  and  breathed  more 
freely  as  he  made  the  necessary  change  of 
toilet  in  his  hotel. 

"  Well  out  of  that,"  said  he,  tying  a  clean 
white  "  starcher  "  with  exceeding  care.  "  It's 
all  plain  sailing  now ;  but  I  must  be  a  little 
careful  with  the  wine ;  that  sherry  of  theirs  is 
so  infernally  strong." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  %  "  asked  Stokes 
of  Nokes,  working  diligently  at  his  sleek  head 
with  a  pair  of  hard  hairbrushes. 

"Not  what  you  said,"  answered  Nokes, 
from  a  front  room,  carrying  on  the  con- 
versation through  two  open  doors  and  a 
passage. 

"  Well  he  hasn't  tried  to  sell  us  a  horse  yet," 
returned  the  other  ;  "  though  there's  no  saying 
what  he  may  do  after  dinner.  He's  not  a 
civilian,  and  he's  not  a  regular  soldier  either. 
Sometimes  T  fancied  he  might  have  been  in 
the  Confederate  army,  only  he  would  have 
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swaggered  about  it.  The  fellow's  a  gentle- 
man, I  think." 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that,"  was  the  reply.  '^  I 
think  he'd  receive  the  allowance  if  you  ran 
him  among  thorough-bred  ones.  T  beg  his 
pardon,"  added  Nokes,  turning  from  the 
window,  whence  he  observed  the  individual  in 
question  enter  the  barrack-yard.  "He  is  a 
gentleman.     I'm  satisfied  now." 

«  Why  ?  "  said  Stokes. 

"  Because  he's  got  evening  clothes !  " 

There  was  no  contesting  so  indisputable  a 
qualification,  and  the  little  party  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  perfect  harmony  and  comfort.  Fluffy 
and  his  brother  subaltern  did  not  turn  up,  the 
former  having  prolonged  his  innings  and  the 
latter  missed  his  train. 

Three  people,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  of  wine,  cookery,  and  con- 
versation, cannot  well  spend  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  over  their  meal.  With 
'•  watch-setting "  came  the  second  bottle  of 
claret,  and  when  that  had  been  consumed 
coffee  was    served    with   the   inevitable   cigar. 
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Both  Stokes  and  Nokes  had  done  justice  to 
their  fare,  while  the  visitor,  though  he  drank 
less  freely  than  the  others,  appeared  the  most 
*'  elevated  "  of  the  three.  It  was  his  proposal 
that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  hotel, 

"  I  am  an  early  fellow,"  said  he,  "  though  I 
don't  mind  sitting  up  now  and  then  in  such 
pleasant  company.  What  say  you  to  a  smoke 
in  the  cool  fresh  air,  a  brandy-and-soda  at  the 
i?02/«/,  and,  perhaps,  a  game  of  billiards'?  The 
waiter  tells  me  they  have  a  slate  table,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  speaks  the  truth." 

Such  a  proposal  was  sure  to  be  accepted. 
In  ten  minutes  the  three  strolled  into  the 
billiard-room  of  the  Royal^  as  the  head  clerk 
at  the  bank  and  the  postmaster,  who  had 
finished  a  game  of  a  hundred  up  for  a  bottle 
of  sherry,  strolled  out. 

Dalton,  who  already  knew  both  these 
worthies  by  sight,  made  his  entrance,  hold- 
ing one  captain  by  the  arm,  and  conversing 
familiarly  with  the  other.  The  bank  clerk 
never  doubted,  as  he  stated  subsequently 
on    oath,    but    that    this   was   another    armv 
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gentleman    taking     his     pleasure     in    plain 
clothes. 

Brandy-and-soda  goes  very  well  with  bil- 
liards, but  together  they  make  people  forgetful 
of  time.  Stokes  matched  himself  against  the 
visitor,  while  his  brother  officer  looked  on,  and 
a  couple  of  games,  fifty  up,  were  finished  off 
before  either  gentleman  felt  he  had  settled  to 
his  play.  Of  these  the  captain  won  both  with 
but  little  to  spare,  and  became  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  richer  by  the  transaction.  He  was 
in  high  spirits,  for  Stokes  liked  billiards,  and 
everybody  likes  winning.  The  two  sovereigns 
also  were  paid  at  once,  when  Nokes  took  the 
cue,  beating  Dalton,  who  never  got  a  break,  as^ 
both  officers  obsei-ved,  "  in  a  common  trot." 

"  I'll  play  you  for  a  fiver,"  said  the  loser, 
with  some  semblance  of  irritation,  only  kept 
down  by  courtesy.  "  You  wouldn't  have  beat 
me  so  easy  on  any  other  table." 

Nokes  accepted,  and  lost  by  two.  The 
other's  play  seemed  very  uncertain,  and  he 
attributed  several  palpable  blunders  to  the 
wine  he  drank  at  the  barracks. 
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"  You've  the  best  of  me,  I  think,"  said  he, 
thoughtfully  chalking  his  cue.  "  Never  mind  ; 
I'll  play  you  double  or  quits." 

So  they  played  double  or  quits,  and  again 
Dalton  won.  Stokes  now  took  up  the  running, 
and  offered  to  back  himself  against  the  visitor 
for  ten  pounds. 

"  You  will  think  me  very  slow,"  said  the 
other,  "  but  I  had  rather  not  play  for  quite  so 
large  a  stake.  A  fiver,  if  you  please  ;  but  don't 
you  agree  with  me,  that  is  quite  enough  to 
win  or  lose  amongst  friends  \  " 

So  they  played  for  a  fiver,  and  again  Dalton 
won,  though  only  by  the  execution  of  a 
difficult  stroke  at  the  finish.  It  was  now  past 
one  o'clock.  John's  weary  warning  face  had 
appeared  more  than  once  at  the  door,  and 
with  many  expressions  of  goodwill  the  gentle- 
men parted  for  the  night. 

"  I  start  early  to-morrow,"  said  the  visitor, 
*'  and  must  wish  you  good-bye  now,  with 
hearty  thanks  for  your  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day  in  my 
life."  Then  they  shook  hands,  and  the  two 
officers  strolled  home  together. 
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"  That's  a  broad  hint  about  settling," 
observed  Nokes.  "I  shall  send  my  servant 
down  with  a  cheque  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Stokes,  reflecting  that 
money  was  scarce,  and  though  he  had  left 
two  sovereigns  and  a  handful  of  silver  on, 
his  dressing-table,  so  large  a  sum  as  five 
pounds  would  necessitate  a  draft  on  his 
agent. 

"  He's  a  deuced  pleasant  fellow,"  continued 
the  former.  "  But  there's  something  about 
him  too  that  isn't  quite  the  clean  potato. 
What  a  beggar  it  is  to  talk  !  " 

"  Did  you  see  the  scar  on  his  left  hand  \  " 
asked  Stokes.  "It  looked  deep  enough  for  a 
sabre  cut.     I  wonder  whether  it  is "?  " 

"That's  how  they  brand  them  in  the 
galleys,"  answered  his  friend.  "  I've  seen 
worse  players  at  billiards,"  he  added  after  a 
pause. 

"  He's  a  good  style,"  said  Stokes,  "  but  I 
call  him  awfully  loose  and  uncertain  in  his 
execution.      We    gave    him   a  skinful.      It's 
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quite  possible,  old  man,  that  he  was  a  trifle 
screwed." 

"  Not  he,"  replied  the  other.  And  1  am 
inclined  to  think  Nokes  was  right. 

The  Middleton  Bank  opened  at  9  a.m.,  and 
while  our  two  captains,  assisted  by  Fluffy-  and 
his  brother  subaltern,  were  manoeuvring  the 
squadron  with  considerable  pomp  on  the  race- 
course, Mr.  Dalton  presented  their  respective 
cheques.  The  clerk,  who  had  seen  the  three 
billiard-players  together  the  night  before, 
cashed  them  without  hesitation,  wishing  in 
his  heart  he  could  afl'ord  to  wager  as  freely  on 
his  favourite  game.  Buttoning  in  his  breast-^ 
pocket  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  for  the  one  and  seventy-five^ 
pounds  for  the  other,  Mr.  Dalton  congratulated 
himself  on  having  devoted  some  spare  hours 
to  the  art  of  caligraphy  as  applied  to  the 
mutation  of  written  characters  and  figures. 
He  felt  his  studies  had  not  been  thrown 
away. 

A  train  started  for  London  at  ten,  and  an 
omnibus  left  the  hotel  for  the   station  at  five 
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minutes  before  the  hour.  Boots,  who  helped 
with  the  luggage,  receiving  a  shilling  from  Mr. 
Dalton  on  his  departure,  expressed  a  hope, 
which  was  never  realised,  that  they  might 
soon  see  their  visitor  at  the  Boyal  again. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 


DESOLATE. 


We  all  know  the  vague  sensation  of  dismay 
with  which  we  wake  in  the  morning  after  an 
event  that  has  occasioned  us  grief,  vexation,  or 
inconvenience.  The  man  within  the  man,  who 
never  goes  to  sleep,  nor  forgets  himself,  nor 
loses  his  head,  nor  fails  to  remind  us  what  fools 
we  are,  has  the  clearest  perception  of  that 
which  took  place  yesterday,  but  as  he  can  only 
admonish  us  through  the  medium  of  our 
faculties,  until  these  are  thoroughly  aroused 
we  escape  with  a  dull  sense  of  depression  and 
misgiving,  akin  to  nightmare,  but  wanting  even 
so  much  of  reality  as  there  is  in  a  dream. 
The  familiar  objects    in  his   bed-chamber 
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looked  strange  to  Lexley  without  her  presence 
who  had  made  the  comfort  no  less  than  the 
romance  of  his  everyday  life.  He  rose  early 
and  went  out  into  the  morning  air,  striving  to 
shake  off  a  feeling  of  gloom  and  despondency 
that  common  sense  told  him  was  utterly  un- 
reasonable, and  that  must  be  dispelled  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  the  post. 

Breakfasting  with  his  pupil,  the  conversation 
could  not  but  turn  on  his  wife's  departure, 
and  his  anxiety  was  no  doubt  relieved  by  their 
joint  speculations ;  but  the  lad  observed  his 
tutor's  cheek  grow  pale  when  the  postman 
passed  the  window,  and  liked  him,  I  think,  all 
the  better  for  the  weakness. 

Two  letters  were  brought  to  the  clergyman, 
neither  of  which  was  in  Laura's  handwriting, 
and  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  conceal  the  spasm 
of  pain  that  passed  across  his  face  at  this 
disappointment. 

"  Of  course  there's  no  news  of  Mrs.  Lexley, 
sir,"  said  the  youth's  clear  cheerful  voice  from 
the  breakfast- table.  ''  She  didn't  leave  here 
till  the  country  letters  had  gone  out  of  London. 

i2 
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I  hope  youll  have  a  good  account  by  the 
second  post,  even  if  she  don't  come  back  her- 
self. One  misses  a  lady  awfully  at  breakfast," 
added  this  young  philosopher.  "  Men  always 
put  too  much  water  in  the  teapot  for  a  second 
cup." 

"  Of  course  !  "  exclaimed  the  tutor,  bright- 
ening. ''  I  never  thought  of  that.  What  an 
idiot  I  was  to  forget  about  the  London  post  \ 
No  doubt,  she  will  be  back  this  afternoon,  and 
you  shall  have  your  tea  made  to-morrow  on 
the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  let's  go, 
and  get  our  work  done.  Afterwards,  I  shall 
drive  to  the  station,  and  meet  the  down  ex- 
press, at  four  o'clock." 

Lexley  was  a  conscientious  man,  with  a  good 
deal  of  that  hard-bitten  English  resolution  to 
encounter  pain,  mental  or  physical,  which  we 
call  pluck.  He  tried  nobly  to  do  his  duty  by 
the  young  gentleman  whom  he  instructed,  but 
found  it  even  more  difficult  to  fix  his  own 
attention  than  his  pupil's,  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  worked  doggedly  on  however  by 
the  clock,  and  felt,  if  possible,  a  keener  sense 
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of  relief  than  did  Perigord,  when  Inncheon- 
time  came  and  studies  were  over  for  the  day. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Peter  was  required  to 
put  his  best  foot  foremost,  or  that  the  basket- 
carriage  arrived  at  the  station  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  too  soon. 

The  down  express  was  five  minutes  late.  He 
thousrht  it  would  never  come.  How  his  heart 
beat  as  it  glided  alongside  the  platform  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek  grew,  and  how  sad  he 
felt  when  it  produced  only  the  rector  of  an 
adjoining  parish  and  Mr.  Rnnt,  the  cattle- 
dealer,  who  never  seemed  to  buy  or  sell  cattle, 
but  came  and  went  from  Smithfield  regularly 
twice  a  week. 

She  could  not  be  down  to-day,  that  w^as 
clear ;  but  of  course,  there  would  be  a  letter 
by  the  second  post.  The  second  post  arrived. 
80  did  the  letter.  He  read  it  amongst  the  roses, 
und  this  is  what  it  said : 

"  Think  of  me  as  badly  as  you  can.  It  will 
take  months,  T  know ;  but  pray  night  and 
morning  only  to  forget  me.  I  am  never  com- 
ing back.     You  will  never  see  me  nor  hear  of 
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me  again.  Search  will  be  utterly  useless.  I 
have  chosen  my  oAvn  part  and  mean  to  abide 
by  it.  You  must  never  mention  the  name  of 
her  who  has  only  brought  you  shame  and 
sorrowj  but  who  loves  you  still.  You  must 
learn  to  hate  her.  Hate  her — despise  her — 
forget  her.  Only,  some  day,  when  time  has 
brought  consolation,  and  you  are  happy  with 
another,  remember,  that  she  who  now  writes 
this  with  a  steady  hand,  would  have  given 
more  than  life  for  your  sake,  and  that  the 
other  one  cannot  love  you  so  fondly  as 
Laura." 

A  man  shot  through  the  heart,  falls  on  his 
face,  not  his  back,  and  in  the  same  way  there 
is  an  instinct  in  strong  natures  that  resists  the 
more  bravely,  the  more  intolerable  the  pain, 
the  more  overwhelming  the  blow.  Lexley 
folded  his  letter  with  fingers  that  trembled 
not,  and  smiled  a  grim  smile  without  a  quiver 
of  the  lip,  while  he  plucked  one  of  the  roses 
from  her  favourite  tree,  and  pulled  it  to  pieces, 
leaf  by  leaf,  repeating  unconsciously,  the 
touching  prayer  of  King  Lear  : 
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*'  Oil !  let  me  not  be  mad — not  mad,  sweet  heaven !  " 

Then  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  wrote  to  the 
father  of  his  pupil.  That  pupil  coming  down 
to  dinner  was  scared  by  his  tutor's  appearance 
as  they  met  in  the  hall.  Lexley's  face  looked 
white  and  drawn ;  there  was  a  dull  stare  in 
his  eye,  like  that  of  a  suffering  dumb  animal, 
and  he  seemed  ten  years   older  since  mom- 

"  Something  very  painful  has  taken  place,'' 
said  he.  "  It  has  decided  me  to  ask  your 
father's  permission  for  you  to  return  home  to- 
morrow. You  can  drive  the  pony-carriage  to 
the  station.  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ;  you  have 
been  a  pleasant  companion,  a  true  gentleman, 
and,  I  believe,  a  sincere  friend.  We  shall  not 
meet  again,  but  I  shall  always  think  kindly  of 
you.  What  has  happened  leaves  me  no  alter- 
native but  solitude  ;  at  all  events,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  or  I  would  not  feel  compelled 
to  say  good-bye.'' 

"  Can  /  do  anything,  sir  % "  asked  the  lad, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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"  Nothing,"  answered  Lexley ;  and  they  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  silence. 

When  their  meal  was  over,  the  clergyman 
retired  to  his  study,  and  Perigord,  somewhat 
dismayed,  heard  him  lock  himself  in. 

"  Here's  a  go  !  "  reflected  this  young  gentle- 
man ;  whose  thoughts,  like  his  conversation, 
were  more  or  less  couched  in  his  own  verna- 
cular. "  Mrs.  L.  bolted,  no  doubt !  and  with 
that  chap  who  was  always  hanging  about  and 
peeping  into  the  garden  over  the  hedge.  Well, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  women  !  I  thought 
she  was  the  right  sort,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
And  such  an  ugly  beggar,  too.  No  more  to  be 
compared  to  Lexley  than  a  sandman's  donkey 
to  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  And  now,  what's 
to  become  of  me  ?  The  governor  will  be 
awfully  put  out.  He  won't  like  my  being  at 
home  by  myself,  and  he  hates  having  me  in 
London.  There's  nothing  else  for  it,  though. 
I  shall  be  swelling  it  in  the  Park  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Jemima  will  lend  me  her  mare, 
I  dare  say.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  to  have 
a  ride  with  Annie  Dennison.     Won't  that  be 
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jolly?  But  I'm  sorry  for  Lexley,  too.  He's  a 
thundering  good  one.  I  shall  hate  the  next 
fellow  who  coaches  me,  T  know." 

Then  he  smoked  his  short  pipe,  with  his 
head  out  of  window,  and  turned  complacently 
into  bed,  meditating  on  the  Park,  the  theatre, 
Jemima's  bay  mare,  and  the  public-school 
matches,  at  Lord's. 

Under  the  same  roof,  separated  from  him 
only  by  half-a-dozen  steps  and  a  partition-wall, 
there  was  a  struggle  going  on,  as  for  life  and 
death,  no  less  fierce  and  protracted  than  his 
who  wrestled  of  old  at  Penuel,  through  the 
livelong  night  "  even  to  the  breaking  of  the 
day." 

Lexley  neither  slept  nor  rested,  but  passed 
his  hours  of  agony  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his 
chamber,  or  flinging  himself  down  on  his 
knees  in  prayer.  Only  thus,  and  in  a  strength 
that  was  not  his  own,  could  he  pass  through 
the  ordeal ;  but  he  did  pass  through  it,  and 
M'hen  the  summer  sun  arose  it  shone  upon  a 
man  heart-broken  but  resigned.  The  lesson 
his  duty  bade  him  teach  others,  had  not  been 
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lost  on  himself,  and  he  tried  to  drink  the 
bitter  draught  calmly,  as  knowing  by  whose 
hand  it  was  pressed   to  his  lips. 

When  the  housemaid  went  to  make  his  bed 
it  was  smooth  as  she  had  left  it  the  day  before. 
"He  haven't  slept  much,  haven't  master," 
said  the  woman,  shaking  up  the  pillows. 
"  Dear,  dear,  I'm  afraid  now  as  his  trouble's 
a'most  too  much  for  him  to  bear !  " 

And  so  it  would  have  been  had  he  tried  to 
carry  it  without  assistance.  Had  he  not  laid 
down  his  burden  at  the  feet  of  One  who  never 
fails  to  stoop  and  succour  such  as  plead  for  aid, 
grovelling  helplessly  in  the  dust. 

On  Lexley's  thoughts  and  speculations,  as 
they  succeeded  each  other  through  the  watches 
of  that  dreary  night,  it  would  be  painful  to 
dwell.  With  all  the  blindness  of  one  who 
loves,  with  all  the  self-deception  to  which  the 
human  heart  is  prone,  it  seemed  impossible,  in 
the  face  of  his  wife's  letter,  to  put  any  con- 
struction on  her  flight  but  one.  It  was  obvious 
that  she  had  left  him  of  her  own  free-will, 
and  not  alone.     While  the  fond  expressions  of 
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attachment,  in  which  she  bade  him  never  for- 
get her,  did  but  dip  in  venom  a  shaft  that  her 
hand,  and  hers  only,  could  have  buried  in  his 
heart.  Many  a  time  during  the  struggle  his 
natural  impulses  rose  in  their  strength,  not  ta 
be  denied,  and  he  longed  to  have  his  hand  on 
the  Aallain's  throat  who  had  covered  him  with 
this  dark  shame,  inflicted  on  him  this  great  in- 
jury ;  but  ever  with  the  human  longing  for 
vengeance  came  the  memory  of  a  divine  face, 
crowned  with  its  diadem  of  suflering,  that 
smiled  forsriveness  on  those  who  inflicted  his 
torture,  even  in  the  agony  of  a  cruel  and  shame- 
ful death.  Then  he  would  fall  once  more  on 
his  kne'es  and  pray. 

But  he  never  shed  a  tear.  No,  not  even 
when  morning  broke,  and  he  felt  his  petitions 
had  been  so  answered,  that  he  was  able  to 
think  calmly  of  the  woman  who  injured  him, 
and  to  hope  that  she  might  never  undergo 
anything  like  the  misery  of  which  she  had 
been  the  cause.  Ilis  eye-balls  were  dry  and 
seared,  while  an  iron  band  seemed  to  gird  his 
forehead,  tighter  and  less  endurable  every  mo- 
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ment,  as  day  wore  on  ;  for  the  lapse  of  time 
brought  no  respite,  no  cessation,  and  to  this 
vigorous  nature  was  denied  the  solace  of 
weaker  sufferers,  who  find  refuge  in  uncon- 
sciousness or  seek  relief  in  tears. 

His  pupil  had  started  to  meet  an  early 
train.  When  the  clergyman  came  down  to 
his  empty  breakfast-room  he  realised  what  it 
was  to  be  alone. 

The  family  worship  with  which  it  was  his 
custom  to  begin  the  day  assembled  the  servants 
as  usual.  With  a  steady  voice  the  master  of 
the  modest  household  offered  up  his  prayers  for 
the  future,  his  thanksgivings  for  the  past. 
The  domestics,  who  instinctively  recognised 
the  presence  of  some  great  and  discreditable 
calamity,  suspecting,  to  use  their  own  words, 
that  there  was  "  something  up  along  o'  mis- 
sus !  "  wondered  at  his  self-command,  ascribing 
it,  not  to  true  courage,  but  to  hardness  of 
heart.  He  would  have  received  more  pity 
liad  he  taken  his  punishment  with  less 
fortitude. 

A   moment's   leisure    in    such    a    condition 
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meant  simply  a  moment's  additional  pain.  He 
dared  not  as  yet  confront  his  misery,  nor  con- 
sider in  what  manner  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
himself  in  this  crushing  humiliation.  He 
must  take  refuge  for  the  present  in  work,  and 
try  to  be  thankful  that  his  duty  called  upon 
him  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  for  exertion. 

In  the  course  of  weeks,  months,  perhaps 
years,  he  thought,  though  the  burden  could 
never  be  lightened,  he  would  have  learned  to 
bear  it  better,  and  an  end  must  come  at  last, 
bringing   with  it   calm   and  oblivion   in  the 
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Like  all  men  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
particular  calling — and  his,  as  the  most  sacred, 
could  not  but  be  also  the  most  engrossing — 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  postpone  every 
other  consideration  to  the  requirements  of  his 
profession.  His  first  duty  was  to  his  parish, 
and  even  now,  in  the  wreck  of  all  earthly 
honour  and  happiness,  the  ruin  of  name  and 
fame  and  hearth  and  home,  he  turned  from 
sheer  habit  to  the  necessities  of  his  cure  as  a 
colonel  attends  the  parade  of  his  regiment,  or 
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the  captain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  appears  on 
his  own  quarter-deck  at  twelve  o'clock.  It 
was  his  one  chance  of  dulling,  if  ever  so 
little,  the  pain  that  ate  away  his  heart. 

From  cottage  to  cottage,  from  homestead  to 
homestead,  he  \dsited  those  who  were  in  sick- 
ness, need,  sorrow,  or  affliction.  Here  plead- 
ing with  a  drunkard,  there  comforting  a 
cripple,  encouraging  the  honest  to  persevere, 
and  for  the  black  sheep  of  his  flock  finding 
counsel  rather  than  reproof.  Ill  news  flies 
fast,  even  in  a  country  parish,  and  it  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  him  that  not  one  of  his 
humble  friends  inquired,  as  usual,  after "  his 
good  lady."  But  when,  in  the  porch  of  an 
outlying  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  rat-catcher  of 
poaching  notoriety,  the  deaf  wife  enlarged  on 
Mrs.  Lexley's  many  good  qualities — her  cha- 
rity, her  courtesy,  her  condescension,  and  her 
beauty — the  cup  overflowed.  He  had  taken 
up  his  hat  and  was  half  a  mile  off",  before  Mrs. 
Sheepshanks,  diligently  smoothing  her  apron, 
could  extricate  herself  from  the  metaphor  in 
which  she  got  involved  while  comparing  the 
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"  parson's  "  handsome  helpmate  to  hollyhocks 
in  a  garden  and  a  queen  on  her  throne. 

He  had  visited  this  remote  and  humble 
dwelling  to-day  because  it  was  out  of  the 
direct  road  to  Oakley,  where  Jim.  Loder  lay 
dead,  and  whither  he  was  bound.  Had  he  gone 
there  from  his  own  house  by  the  shortest  way, 
he  must  have  passed  the  stile  at  which  he  had 
last  seen  his  wife.  All  his  courage,  all  his 
fortitude,  were  as  yet  unequal  to  encounter 
such  a  trial. 

An  hour  spent  in  prayer  with  the  bereaved 
mother.  A  long  and  somewhat  stern  argu- 
ment with  the  old  keeper,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  accept  his  affliction,  and  persistently 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  "  whatever  is  is 
right,"  bringing  forward  many  sound  and  per- 
tinent reasons  in  support  of  his  own  views, 
that  "  most  as  is  seems  a  muddle."  One  look 
at  the  draped  motionless  form,  lying  solemnly 
in  the  darkened  bedroom,  took  him  for  a  time 
out  of  himself.  Starting  to  walk  home,  he 
seemed  to  realise  how  empty  and  unsubstantial 
a  matter  is  life — how  fleeting,  uncertain  and 
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unreal.  Eight-and-forty  hours  ago  it  had 
been  so  precious,  that  he  hardly  dared  con- 
front the  possibility  of  its  termination,  and 
now,  death  would  be  more  than  welcome,  if 
only  as  a  relief  from  the  bodily  suffering  that 
oppressed  him — the  feeling  as  if  his  brow  was 
compressed  in  a  band  of  red-hot  iron,  that 
scorched  and  seared  his  brain. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer's  afternoon,  rich 
in  warmth,  beauty  and  fragrance ;  the  wheat, 
high  in  blade,  rippled  to  a  darker  green  under 
the  gentle  breeze  !  the  meadows,  as  yet  uncut, 
were  deep  in  herbage,  a  lark  sang  merrily  aloft, 
and  a  thrush  carolled  sweetly  below.  The 
landscape  glowed  in  beauty,  the  air  seemed 
loaded  with  fragrance.  It  was  just  such  a 
summer's  afternoon  as  that  other — forty-eight 
hours  ago — only  forty-eight  hours  ago  ! 

A  change  was  coming  over  him,  a  physical 
change,  of  which  he  could  not  but  feel  con- 
scious. He  had  watched,  fasted,  and  laboured 
hard ;  now,  in  the  weakness  caused  by  ex- 
haustion, he  experienced  a  dull  torpid  sen- 
sation that  was  positive  relief.     He  would  no 
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longer  avoid  the  spot  he  had  feared  to  ap- 
proach in  the  morning:  he  would  sit  and  rest 
on  the  very  stile  at  which  he  had  last  seen 
her.  How  long  ago  1  Years  was  it?  or  days'? 
He  had  lost  count.  What  matter?  What 
mattei'ed  anything,  now?  Did  men  feel  like 
this  before  death  ?  or  was  his  brain  failing 
him  ?  Again  King  Lear's  petition,  "  not  mad, 
sweet  heaven,"  rose  to  his  lips. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been 
leaning  against  the  stile,  when  some  children 
came  wearily  down  the  lane  ;  their  little  feet 
scraped  up  the  dust,  their  little  voices  prattled 
softly  as  they  approached.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  little  people  themselves  were  tired,  or  sor- 
rowful, or  both.  Lexley  loved  children ;  most 
•men  do  who  are  good  for  anything.  It  roused 
and  took  him  'out  of  himself,  to  observe  these 
small  wayfarers,  whose  progress  was  necessarily 
slow ;  for  a  child's  eyes  and  ears  are  alive  to 
all  the  influences  of  nature,  and  it  is  never  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  stop  and  thoroughly 
examine  anything  that  excites  its  curiosity. 

The  leader  of  this  group  was  a  young  per- 
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son  six  years  of  age,  at  most,  with  round  blue 
eyes  and  a  resolute  little  face,  combining  a 
certain  shrewdness  and  power  of  observation 
with  the  simplicity  natural  to  childhood.  She 
marshalled  and  seemed  to  command  the  party, 
whose  march,  however,  was  considerably  im- 
peded by  a  little  straggler,  lately  learning  to 
walk,  that  lost  its  foothold  and  subsided  into 
a  sitting  posture  once  at  least  in  every  twenty 
yards.  But  for  this  pigmy,  the  guardian  who 
supported  its  faltering  steps  would  surely  have 
seemed  the  smallest  creature  ever  seen  out  of 
a  cradle. 

When  the  procession  drew  near,  Lexley 
recognised  its  leader  as  one  of  his  Sunday 
scholars,  by  no  means  the  least  promising  of 
her  class.  The  child  blushed  red  while  she 
met  his  eye,  and  made  him  as  demure  and 
majestic  a  little  curtsey  as  was  compatible  with 
a  weighty  bundle  she  carried  in  her  hand. 

"  Why,  Patty,"  said  the  pastor,  "  what  are 
you  doing  so  far  from  home?  and  how  did 
you  ever  get  here  with  so  heavy  a  load  as 
that  '^ " 
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The  soft  brow  clouded,  and  the  rosy  mouth 
quivered  as  if  a  burst  of  tears  were  not  far  off, 
but  Patty  kept  them  bravely  down,  and  mur- 
mured her  answer  in  an  audible  whisper  that 
caused  the  eyes  of  her  followers  to  open  wide 
with  admiration. 

"  Please  sir,  it's  Polly,  and — and,  please  sir, 
mother  bade  me  take  her  down  to  Farmer 
Veal." 

"  Who  is  Polly  \  "  asked  the  clergyman  ; 
and  the  little  maid,  melting  at  last  into  tears, 
poured  out  the  history  of  her  sorrows  without 
restraint. 

It  seemed  that  Polly — a  cross-grained  parrot 
with  a  highly  developed  talent  for  bad  lan- 
guage— had  excited  the  admiration  of  Farmer 
Veal's  wife,  who,  coveting  the  possession  of 
this  treasure,  had  hinted  more  than  once  she 
would  like  to  become  its  purchaser.  Patty's 
father  was  a  labouring  man,  earning  low 
wages,  with  many  mouths  to  feed.  Times 
were  hard,  and  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  was 
not  to  be  despised,  so  Patty  had  been  com- 
missioned to  effect  the  sale,  though  her  own 
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poor  little  heart  seemed  ready  to  break  for 
the  loss  of  her  favourite.  This  piteous  tale 
was  narrated  in  the  simplest  language,  varied 
by  an  occasional  sob,  the  bystanders,  none  of 
vv^hom  stood  three  feet  high,  listening  with 
exceeding  gravity,  but  making  no  comment. 

"  May  I  peep  \  "  said  the  parson,  and,  per- 
mission being  accorded,  Polly,  looking  sour 
and  sulky,  was  disclosed  to  view.  Lexley  felt 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  fingered  a  half- 
sovereign. 

"  Did  your  mother  promise  the  bird  to  Mrs. 
Veal '?  "  said  he,  "  or  may  you  sell  it  to  any- 
body else  \  " 

"  No  ;  mother  hadn't  promised  it  to  nobody. 
But  Mrs.  Veal  would  likely  buy  the  bird, 
because  as  it  was  so  beautiful" — and  again 
the  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Til  buy  your  bird,"  continued  the  parson  ; 
"  there's  half-a-sovereign  for  it." 

The  little  audience  gathered  round,  opening 
their  eyes  wider  than  before. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Patty,  sorrow- 
fully enough,  and  put  the  cage  in  his  hand. 
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'*  Now,  Patty,"  said  the  parson,  "you  are  a 
good  little  girl,  and  1  am  going  to  make  you  a 
present.  Tell  mother  Mr.  Lexley  bought 
Polly,  and  gave  it  to  you  for  your  own — you 
understand  \  your  very  own — to  keep,  and 
do  what  you  like  with." 

The  child  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
wrapped  her  arms  round  the  cage,  and  rock- 
ing it  to  and  fro,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Polly ! 
Polly !  I  do  believe  I  shall  never  say  good-bye 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live !  " 

Then  she  took  her  departure,  with  a  shy 
upward  look  at  her  benefactor,  that  was 
worth  a  whole  vocabulary  of  thanks,  march- 
ing off  in  triumph  surrounded  by  her  suite, 
and  lugging  her  treasure  in  a  close  embrace. 

Lexley  waited  till  they  were  out  of  sight, 
then  passed  into  the  meadow,  threw  himself 
on  the  ground,  burying  his  face  in  the  long 
grass,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping — 
unaccountable,  not  to  be  kept  back,  and  of 
which  he  felt  cruelly  ashamed.  But  when 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  the  iron  band  seemed  to 
have  been  loosened  about  his  forehead,  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  in  his  right  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PLAY. 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  even  amongst 
these  awfully  smart  people,  and  you  must  tell 
me  all  about  dear  Middleton.  General,  let 
me  introduce  Mr.  Perigord.  Mr.  Perigord, 
this  is  my  General — General  Pike ! " 

Annie  Dennison,  wearing  the  best-fitting 
and  bluest  of  habits,  and  the  neatest  of  hats, 
stopped  her  horse  in  its  canter  down  the  Eide, 
to  shake  hands  with  Lexley's  late  pupil,  a 
compliment  that  young  gentleman  accepted 
with  many  professions  of  gratitude  for  her 
condescension. 

It  was  spring-tide  in  the  fashionable  world  ; 
that    period    of    the    summer  in  which  the 
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Aveather  is  sure  to  be  at  its  hottest,  and  space 
to  turn  round  is  not  to  be  found  for  love  or 
money  in  the  west  end  of  London.  The 
season  had  reached  its  culminating  point ;  ac- 
quaintances left  off  asking  each  other,  "  When 
did  you  come  to  town  ? "  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  inquire,  "  When  do  you  go  away  \  " 
Balls,  drums,  breakfasts,  every  resort  for  those 
amusements  which  so  often  fail  to  amuse,  was 
crowded  to  overflowing ;  a  stall  at  the  French 
play  costs  more  than  a  French  bonnet,  and 
for  an  opera-box  people  paid  as  much  as 
would  have  purchased  a  cow.  Everybody 
complained  of  the  heat,  the  crush,  the  hurry, 
worry,  and  discomfort ;  but  everybody  went 
everywhere  just  the  same. 

No  place  could  be  fuller  than  the  Park. 
The  footway,  fairly  impassable  for  the  throng, 
was  choked  with  a  mass  of  broadcloth,  false 
hair,  and  muslin.  The  penny  chairs  were  oc- 
cupied, every  one,  and  the  men  with  the 
badges,  who  have  never  in  my  recollection 
owned  to  a  good  season,  were  undoubtedly 
making  fheir  hay  while  the  sun  shone.     Tn 
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the  Ride,  horse  after  horse,  singly,  by  pairs, 
by  threes,  by  squadrons,  passed  and  repassed 
in  one  unbroken  stream,  to  excite  wonder, 
perhaps,  rather  than  admiration,  tliat  amongst 
so  many  animals  there  should  be  so  few  the 
bystander  would  desire  to  call  his  own. 
Beautiful  girls,  with  slender  figures,  tightly 
knotted  chignons,  or  loosely  floating  hair, 
galloped  up  and  down  at  a  pace  that  seemed 
perilous  to  their  companions,  and  that  must 
have  raised  their  bodily  temperature  to  a 
degree  of  heat  uncomfortable  for  themselves, 
while  stout  matrons  and  calm  old  gentlemen, 
perspiring  more  or  less,  toiled  after  them  in 
vain.  Here  and  there,  a  couple  loitered 
leisurely  along  under  the  shady  trees,  with 
loose  reins  and  wistful  faces,  speaking  in  soft 
low  whispers,  or,  deadlier  still,  looking  straight 
between  tlieir  horses'  ears  in  ominous  silence. 
Since  the  young  Border  chief  carried  off  his 
bride  from  Netherby,  despite  of  kith  and  kin, 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  Musgraves,  and  all  the 
"  racing  and  chasing  o'er  Cannobie  Lea,"  no 
love-making    has  been  more  successful  than 
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that  which  is  done  on  horseback.  The  very 
attitude  seems  suggestive  of  grace,  pliability, 
and  dependence  on  another ;  the  exercise 
combines  just  so  much  of  firmness  as  infers 
strength  of  character,  with  so  much  of  daring 
as  promises  a  venture  for  better  or  worse  when 
the  right  time  comes,  while  the  distance  that 
must  of  necessity  be  preserved  between  the 
couple  causes  many  a  half-formed  whisper  to 
fall  unheard,  and  leaves  to  imagination  that 
which  is  npver  understood  so  satisfactorily  as 
when  it  remains  unspoken,  though  expressed. 
Far  down  the  Drive,  from  Albert  Gate  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  pony-carriages,  victorias, 
l)arouches,  and  broughams  formed  one  continu- 
ous line,  panels  and  harness  glittering  with 
paint  and  varnish,  maid  and  matron  blooming 
in  their  bright  and  various  colours,  like  a  bed 
of  flowers.  Here,  too,  were  congregated  irre- 
proachable dandies,  who  either  did  not  possess 
horses,  or  found  riding  incompatible  with  the 
superstition  of  the  hour.  Those  who  had 
waists,  rested  one  neat  boot  on  the  box  of  the 
wheel,  in  an  attitude  that  displayed  the   sym- 
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metry  of  a  manly  shape  to  the  best  advantage. 
While  those  who  were  not  so  faultless  iiv 
figure,  made  play  with  smiles,  and  nods,  and 
killing  glances  from  under  the  brims  of  their 
white  hats. 

To  spectators,  nothing  could  appear  fuller 
of  mystery  and  excitement  than  these  conver- 
sations ;  to  listeners,  such  as  the  coachman 
and  footman,  nothing  could  be  more  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Many  a  man  has  the  knack  of 
observing,  "it  is  a  fine  day,"  with  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  one  who  proposes  imme- 
diate elopement.  Many  a  lady  says  she 
"  thinks  it's  going  to  rain,"  with  such  bright 
glances  and  sweet  smiles,  as  seem  to  vield  the 
willing  consent  that  pledges  her  to  become  an 
"  accessory  before  the  fact." 

A  young  gentleman,  who  had  easily  per- 
suaded his  sister  Jemima  to  lend  him  her  bay 
mare,  found  himself  rather  lost  and  lonely  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  well-dressed  people,  scarcel)" 
one  of  whom  he  knew  even  by  sight.  A  good 
temper,  a  cricketer's  digestion,  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  conceit,  and  an  Eton  education,  will 
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do  much  to  counteract  the  shyness  that, 
arising  in  self-consciousness,  is  inseparable 
from  youth,  but  it  takes  many  years,  and,  alas ! 
many  disillusions  to  acquire  that  "  front  of 
brass  "  which  arms  the  veteran,  for  whom  the 
conflict  has  no  terrors,  no  triumphs,  and  no 
excitement.  His  harness  maybe  of  proof,  but 
he  wears  it  at  the  cost  of  all  his  finest  fancies, 
al!  his  brightest  'romance.  What  would  he 
not  give  to  go  down  once  more  naked  into 
the  battle,  and  feel  the  shafts  of  the  adversary 
biting  as  of  old  to  the  quick  ! 

When  our  young  gentleman  left  the  paternal 
dwelling  in  Belgravia,  he  considered  himself 
turned  out  in  irreproachable  style.  His 
mother's  scent-bottle,  his  sister's  hair-wash, 
and  I  fancy,  his  father's  boot  varnish  had  all 
been  laid  under  contribution.  The  bay  mare's 
coat  shone  like  satin,  and  the  whole  thing,  as 
reflected  in  Gunter's  windows,  seemed  to  him 
very  good.  Strange  that,  in  so  short  a  distance 
as  lies  between  Lowndes  Street  and  Albert 
Gate,  the  mere  force  of  comparison  could 
have  effected  so  complete  a  disenchantment ! 
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Passing  into  the  Ride,  Jemima's  bay  mare 
collapsed  into  a  moderate  palfrey,  her  rider 
sank  from  a  smart  young  dandy  to  an  over- 
dressed schoolboy.  His  collar  felt  too  limp, 
his  hat  too  stiff,  his  boots,  in  spite  of  the 
paternal  varnish,  seemed  clumsy  without 
feeling  comfortable,  and  a  button  came  off  his 
glove. 

Had  he  not  met  Annie  Dennison,  or  had  she 
failed  to  speak  to  him  when  she  did,  I  believe 
our  young  gentleman  would  have  turned  out 
of  the  Park  incontinently,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  ignominious  defeat. 

The  greeting,  however,  of  so  pretty  and 
distinguished-looking  a  young  lady  reassured 
him,  and  when  she  desired  him  to  accompany 
herself  and  her  cavalier,  he  turned  his  horse 
round  with  a  sensation  of  gratified  vanity  and 
renewed  self-confidence,  no  less  unreasonable 
than  his  previous  discomfiture  and  dismay. 

Her  General,  as  Annie  called  him,  was 
always  frank  and  soldier-like ;  he  shook  the 
young  gentleman  cordially  by  the  hand,  asked 
when  he  was  going  to  join  his  regiment,  and 
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while  Perigord  explained  his  present  position, 
not  very  briefly,  was  obviously  thinking  of 
something  else. 

"  Left  Mr,  Lexley  I  "  exclaimed  Annie,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment.  "  Not  going  back  \ 
abandoned  poor  dear  old  Middleton  and  the 
Priors  for  ever  !  (General  who's  that  bowing  \ 
— the  man  with  a  white  hat  and  a  red  nose  X) 
Mr.  Perigord,  tell  the  truth — you've  been 
getting  into  scrapes.  I  know  you  have,  and 
poor  Mr.  Lexley  has  been  obliged  to  rusticate 
you.     That's  the  word." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  General,  turning 
sharp  round  on  both.  '"Nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Old  Marchare  was  rusticated 
from  Oxford.  I've  heard  him  say  so  a  hundred 
times.  He  was  my  colonel  when  1  began 
soldiering,  and  a  smarter  officer  never  handled 
a  regiment.  You'll  return  to  your  duty,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Perigord,  when  your  time  is 
out  ?  " 

With  some  confusion  the  youth  explained 
how  his  departure  from  his  tutor's  house  was 
in  no   way    connected   with  misconduct,  and 
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how  he  carried  with  him  that  tutor's  goodwill 
and  approval,  into  the  life  on  which  he  hoped 
soon  to  enter.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
the  General's  interest  diminished  sensibly 
during  his  narrative. 

"  But  wliy  did  you  leave  X "  asked  Annie, 
with  a  woman's  persistent  curiosity. 

The  boy  was  a  gentleman  to  the  backbone. 
His  instincts  had  already  warned  him  that 
of  the  late  catastrophe  at  Lexley's  vicarage 
the  less  said  the  better,  and  he  prevaricated 
with  a  good  feeling  that,  unless  all  pre- 
varication be  unjustifiable,  did  honour  to  his 
heart. 

"  I  didn't  like  reading  quite  so  hard,"  said 
he,  "  and  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  get  on.  My 
tutor  must  have  seen  it,  and  wrote  to  my 
father  to  take  me  away." 

"  Didn't  like  reading  X  "  laughed  the  Gene- 
ral. "  None  of  you  do.  Don't  like  it  myself, 
Whaf?  Like  riding  a  great  deal  better;  I 
dare  say.  I'll  overtake  you  in  a  moment, 
Annie.     There's  the  Duke  beckoning." 

So  while  General  Pike  reined  in  his  horse 
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with  his  hat  off,  Miss  Dennison  and  her  young 
cavalier  rode  on  by  themselves,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  latter,  who  expressed  his  gra- 
tification in  his  own  frank,  boyish  way. 

"  Do  you  know  1  was  beginning  to  feel 
quite  lost  and  uncomfortable  amongst  all  these 
swells  when  I  saw  you^''  said  he,  "but  I'm 
not  afraid  of  anv  of  them  now :  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  and  General  (what  did  you  say 
his  name  is?)  are  the  biggest  swells  of  the 
lot,  I  say,  Miss  Dennison,  if  I  was  to  see 
you  at  a  ball,  would  you  dance  with  me? 
Just  once,  you  know.  If  you  weren't  engaged 
to  any  one  else  \ " 

"  Of  course  I  would ! "  answered  Annie, 
laughing ;  "  and  go  to  supper  with  you  too. 
I  never  forget  my  old  friends.  You  and  I 
were  great  allies  at  the  Priors.  What  a  plea- 
sant time  we  had  there  ! "  added  the  young 
lady,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  Hadn't  we,"  responded  Perigord.  "  Wasn't 
it  jolly  in  the  frost?" 

"And  wasn't  it  nice  when  the  thaw  came 
that  evening,  and  Mr.  Foster  was  so  pleased  ? 
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I  mean  the  day  Mr.  Mortimer  and — and  Mr. 
Maxwell  came  down  \ " 

Again  Miss  Annie  sighed,  this  time  a  little 
deeper  than  before. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Mortimer !  "  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  and  put  her  horse 
into  a  canter  with  a  brighter  colour  than 
usual  in  her  cheek. 

On  the  neatest  hack  in  London,  with  the 
best-fitting  coat,  the  smoothest  hat,  the  most 
imperturbable  air  of  prosperity  and  self- 
confidence,  Percy  Mortimer  overtook  the  pair, 
and  while  he  made  his  bow  to  Miss  Dennison 
betrayed  just  enough  certainty  of  being  wel- 
come to  provoke  her  exceedingly.  No  woman, 
T  believe,  cares  for  a  man  who  is  really  her 
slave,  but  in  all  ages  the  sex  has  appreciated 
extreme  deference  of  outward  manner  as 
highly  as  the  resolution  and  recklessness  of 
consequences  it  so  often  conceals.  Reach 
out  and  pluck  the  fruit  vigorously  if  you 
will,  but  always  remember  the  hand  must  be 
daintily  gloved,  and  that  which  is  ruthlessly 
extorted  by  force  or  address  must  seem  to  be 
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waited  for  with  patience,  accepted  with  humi- 
lity and  thanks. 

Mortimer's  horse  could,  of  course,  walk 
faster  and  canter  slow^er  than  any  other  animal 
in  the  park.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
more  perfect  mount  for  London  purposes 
could  not  be  procured  at  any  price,  or  that  it 
represented  a  cheque  for  three  figures  in 
his  banker's  account.  Percy  never  grudged 
money,  but  always  took  care  to  have  his 
money's  worth.  It  was  said  of  him  at  Oxford 
that  if  he  paid  more  for  wax  candles  than 
any  other  man  in  his  college,  they  came  from 
the  best  shop  in  London,  and  returned  their 
full  value  in  light. 

Riding  an  animal  so  w^ell-shaped,  so  well- 
bitted,  and  well-broken,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  range  up  alongside  of  a  young 
lady  at  a  canter,  without  seeming  to  pursue 
her  indiscreetly,  or  to  rein  in  for  her  with 
that  overdone  affectation  of  surprise  which 
palpably  defeats  its  object.  A  turn  of  the 
wrist,  a  touch  of  the  leg,  and  Mortimer's 
horse  was  adapting  itself  to  the  pace  of  Miss 
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Dennison's  as  if  the  same  volition  moved 
both.  The  young  lady  loved  a  canter  only 
less  than  a  gallop.  That  she  should  have 
pulled  back  to  a  walk  when  joined  by  this 
additional  cavalier,  looked  as  if  she  was  put 
out. 

"If  I  bore  you,  say  so,"  observed  Percy, 
carefully  readjusting  the  hat  he  had  removed 
for  his  salute;  "but  don't  worry  your  horse's 
mouth  because  you  are  tired  of  me.  I  feel  I 
am  getting  a  bore.  Old  Pike  wouldn't  look 
at  me  just  now.  Perhaps  he's  jealous.  Miss 
Dennison,  I'll  promise  to  go  away  after  I've 
shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Perigord,  who  has 
forgotten  me,  though  I  am  delighted  to  see 
himr 

Percy  was  good-humoured,  even  when 
making  love — a  very  strong  test,  and  such 
good-humour  is  highly  contagious. 

Perigord  felt  gratified,  and  Annie,  half 
provoked,  though  she  did  not  know  why, 
shook  hands,  and  graciously  permitted  him  to 
join  the  cavalcade  under  certain  penalties  and 
restrictions. 
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"  Nonsense  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  don't 
bore  me  more  than  other  people,  except 
when  you  will  explain  things  I  don't  want  to 
understand.  Yes,  you  may  ride  with  us  as  far 
as  the  end," 

"  And  back  again  \  " 

""Well,  back  again  too,  perhaps,  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  mention  any  country  but  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  tell  any  story  that  has  the 
name  of  a  mountain  in  it,  or  a  river,  or  a 
prince,  or  an  ambassador,  or  a  savage  of  any 
description.     Now,  go  on  !  " 

"  With  a  story  %  Well,  the  only  story  I 
can  invent  at  this  moment  is  that  I  don't  like 
riding  with  a  certain  young  lady  by  the  Ser- 
pentine— " 

"  Stop,  youv'e  not  kept  to  the  bargain ; 
that's  the  name  of  a  river." 

"  And  of  a  savage,  too,  is  it  not  \  Miss 
Dennison,  I  have  fallen  into  your  displeasure, 
and  when  you  are  displeased,  no  cannibal  is 
more  merciless.  Well,  you  may  take  my 
scalp  if  you  like,  with  the  little  hair  that  is 
left  on  it.     Head  too,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
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What's  the  use    of    a   man's  head  when  his 
heart  is  gone  %  " 

She  stopped  him  angrily,  yet  relented 
almost  immediately.  He  could  not  be  in 
earnest,  she  thought,  with  that  pleasant  smile 
on  his  face. 

"  Don't  talk  sentiment,"  she  exclaimed.  "It's 
worse  than  travels  or  adventures,  or  even 
politics.  You're  not  a  bad  guesser.  I  am  a 
little  put  out ;  but  I've  no  right  to  be  cross 
with  your 

"  I  wish  yon  ^«r7,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice, 
bringing  his  horse  so  near  that  the  buckle  of 
her  surcingle  rasped  his  knee.  "  People  think 
I  am  not  in  earnest  because  I  never  make  long 
faces ;  but  there  are  some  things  I  can  be  very 
much  in  earnest  about,  Miss  Dennison,  and 
this  is  one  of  them." 

For  all  answer  Miss  Dennison  stopped  short 
and  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  the  car- 
riage drive.  "  There's  Letty ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  Aunt  Emily.  Come  with  me,  Mr. 
Perigord  ;  I  think  I  can  do  something  for  you 
•that  you  will  like." 
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"  Shall  I  see  you  to-night  \  "  asked  Percy  in 
a  whisper,  regretting  his  question,  as  having 
played  a  wrong  card,  the  moment  it  was 
uttered.  He  ought  to  have  galloped  off  and 
pretended  to  be  in  a  huff";  their  next  meeting, 
he  reflected,  woidd  then  have  produced  an 
explanation,  and  in  an  explanation  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  ask  a  serious  question,  and 
wait  for  a  serious  answer. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  the  young  lady 
pettishly,  ••  if  you're  not  too  fine  to  go  to 
Letty's  ball.  But  I  never  promised  to  dance 
with  you,  mind,  and  you  haven't  asked  me," 
she  added,  with  a  coquettish  smile,  for  she  had 
been  rather  short  with  him  she  thought,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  affront  and  lose  him 
altogether. 

At  this  particular  period  Miss  Dennison  was 
sorely  exercised  in  her  mind  as  regarded 
Percy  Mortimer.  She  would,  and  she  would 
not.  A  girl  soon  discovers  that  slie  has  made 
an  impression,  and  though  the  gentleman  was 
cool,  cautious,  full  of  tact,  and,  to  use  a  Scotch 
-expression,  "  never  reached  his  hand  out  far- 
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ther  than  he  could  draw  it  back  again,"  she 
was  perfectly  satisfied,  she  had  only  to 
stretch  her  own  ever  such  a  little,  for  that 
hand  to  be  offered  her  at  once.  Far  be  it 
from  rae  to  say  that  women  are  less  romantic 
than  ourselves,  though  1  can  call  to  mind 
follies  perpetrated  by  strong,  outspoken,  beer- 
drinking,  tobacco-smoking  idiots,  fallen  help- 
lessly in  love,  that  I  would  challenge  all  the 
ladies'  schools  in  all  the  suburbs  of  London  to 
out-do  ;  but  I  hold  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  wade  into  matrimony  unconstrained  by 
affection,  than  the  less  domestic  sex,  partly 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  to  consider 
that  institution  as  their  prerogative  and  even- 
tual destiny,  partly  because  they  can  more 
easily  attach  themselves  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  a  husband,  and  find  it  realised  in  almost 
any  individual  whose  society  they  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  affect. 

Annie  had  hardly  left  off  practising  her 
scales  before  she  learned  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  marrying  somebody  at  some  future 
time.  It  was  only  a  question  when  the  hour 
should  come,  and  the  man ! 
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Percy  Mortimer  possessed,  doubtless,  many- 
attractions  ;  none  perhaps  stronger  than  that 
half  the  girls  in  London  wanted  to  marry 
him.  I  am  convinced  that  when  Titania  fell 
in  love  with  Bottom,  she  fancied  some  of  the 
ladies  about  her  fairy-court  liked  him  too ! 
Miss  Dennison,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  admired 
Horace  Maxwell  more  than  any  man  on  earth, 
none  the  less  that  she  was  warned  against  him 
by  her  elderly  friends,  relatives,  and  all  the 
sensible  people  who  gave  her  good  advice. 
But  Horace  was  so  uncertain,  so  ungenerous, 
so  unfair !  Sometimes  she  thought  he  cared 
for  her,  and  in  the  very  next  dance  he  would 
be  going  on  outrageously  with  wicked  Miss 
This,  or  flirting  Miss  That,  and  she  would  vow 
to  give  him  up,  never  think  of  him,  and  never 
so  much  as  speak  to  him  again.  Whereas 
Percy  was  always  quiet,  self-contained,  and 
consistent.  The  one  man  would  make  her 
happy !  the  other  miserable.  Need  we  say  to 
which  of  them  her  heart  inclined'? 

Mortimer,  who  did  nothing  in  a  hurry,  or 
without  good  reasons,  had   come  to   the  con- 
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elusion,  that  for  his  own  comfort  and  respect- 
ability it  would  be  well  to  share  his  home 
with  somebody  who  would  look  handsome  at 
the  end  of  his  table,  keep  him  company  in 
that  rambling  country-house,  which  was  his 
only  trouble  in  life,  and  nurse  him  when  he 
got  old  and  had  the  gout.  To  grow  old  and 
have  the  gout  was  Percy's  embodiment  of  the 
Nemesis  that  overtook  all  men  alike,  but  he 
thought  he  could  bear  it  better  with  Annie 
Dennison  to  take  care  of  him.  Such  an  idea, 
particularly  if  it  has  never  been  entertained 
before,  soon  takes  root  in  a  man's  heart.  As 
he  put  his  horse  once  more  into  a  canter,  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I'll  do  it !  And  as  it  is  to  be 
done,  it  had  better  be  done  to-night." 

In  the  meantime  Annie  had  brought  her 
young  cavalier  to  the  side  of  the  barouche  in 
which  Mrs.  Pike  and  Mrs.  Dennison  were 
lenjoying  the  summer  air,  balmy  and  fragrant, 
in  spite  of  gas,  dust,  horse-flesh,  harness-paste, 
and  all  the  other  odours  with  which  it  was 
flavoured.  "  Lettie  !  "  she  exclaimed,  bestow- 
ing a   bright   smile  on    her   friend,  "  let  me 
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introduce  Mr.  Perigord,  one  of  my  part- 
ners, dear.  And  Lettie,  will  you  do  me  a 
favour  %  " 

Mrs.  Pike,  a  very  pretty  blonde  woman, 
wdth  a  white  dress,  white  bonnet,  white  teeth, 
and  a  white  parasol,  knew  what  was  coming 
perfectly,  and  replied  graciously,  with  a, smile 
that  showed  the  white  teeth. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  dear ;  but  what  have 
you  done  with  your  General  \  " 

Mrs.  Pike  always  spoke  of  him  to  Annie, 
as  the  personal  property  of  the  latter. 

"  Oh !  I  left  him  talking  to  a  very  great 
man,  and  that  tiresome  Mr.  Mortimer  has 
been  riding  with  us,  and  I've  been  looking  for 
you  everywhere.  Lettie,  will  you  send  Mr. 
Perigord  an  invitation  to  your  ball  X  " 

"  Delighted,"  answered  Mrs.  Pike,  who  did 
everything  in  the  pleasantest  manner,  thus 
taking  the  young  gentleman  captive  at 
once.  You  are  sta}ing  at  your  father's,  I 
suppose  \  You  shall  have  a  card  directly  I 
get  home." 

"  It's   for    to-night,  you   know,"   said   Mrs. 
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Dennison,  in  her  deep  warning  tones.  "  T 
dare  say  you  haven't  got  any  gloves,  or  any- 
thing. No  young  man  under  twenty  has  any 
business  at  a  ball." 

"  He's  coming  to  dance  with  me^'  inter- 
posed Annie,  good-naturedly  covering  her 
young  swain's  discomfiture ;  and  the  General 
making  his  appearance  at  last,  the  three,  as 
far  as  their  roads  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
rode  home  together  to  dress  for  dinner. 

A  canter  in  the  Park  with  an  admirer,  who, 
if  not  precisely,  is  very  nearly  the  right  one, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  ball  in  the 
evening  ought  not  to  put  a  young  lady  in  low 
spirits ;  yet,  while  she  dressed  her,  Miss  Den- 
nison's  maid  could  not  but  observe  a  slight 
tinge  of  red  about  her  eyelids,  nor  fail  to 
notice  the  smothered  sigh  that  rose  every  now 
and  then,  as  if  from  an  aching  heart. 

Annie  had  left  the  Park  gay,  laughing, 
jesting  with  her  General,  who,  as  in  duty 
bound,  saw  her  safe  to  her  uncle's  door.  She 
climbed  the  stairs  to  her  own  room,  pale,  sor- 
rowful, preoccupied,  with  a  languid  step  and 
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a  troubled  feeling  in  her  breast,  of  mingled 
pique,  vexation,  and  despair. 

Down  a  bye-street  near  her  own  home  she 
had  espied  a  well-known  figure  that  of  late 
she  had  seen  oftener  in  her  dreams,  alas! 
than  in  her  waking  hours,  and  that  figure  was 
not  alone. 

Horace  Maxwell,  talking  and  gesticulating 
eagerly,  seemed  pleading  with  his  companion, 
whose  shape,  gait,  and  gestures  there  was  no 
mistaking.  It  was  surely  none  other  than  the 
tall  clergyman's  wife,  Mrs.  Lexley,  formerly 
Miss  Blair. 

"  No,  I  won  t  wear  that  dress,"  she  said,  to 
her  maid's  astonishment.  It  was  a  costume 
Horace  once  admired,  and  had  been  so  great 
a  favourite  as  to  have  undergone  many  re- 
newals of  trimming  and  other  repairs.  "  Take 
it  away.  I  hate  the  sight  of  it.  I  shall  never 
wear  it  again." 
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When  Laura  left  Mr.  Lexley's  house  it  was 
with  the  firm  determination  never  to  return, 
never  to  let  him  see  her  face,  nor,  after  one 
letter  of  farewell,  to  hear  of  her  existence 
again.  She  took  her  measures  with  a  pru- 
dence and  precaution  learned  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  former  life.  She  was  Mrs.  Lexley 
when  she  got  into  the  train,  and  when  the 
porter  called  a  cab  for  hei  at  the  platform  in 
London ;  but  she  became  Mrs.  Laxton  while 
that  cab  was  dismissed  in  the  street,  and 
carrying  her  own  modest  bundle,  she  took 
another,  round  the  corner.  Then  she  drove 
to   a  quiet   hotel  near   a   large   railway  sta- 
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tion,  and  slept — no,  not  slept — but  passed 
the  night  there.  Next  day,  after  pur- 
chasing mourning  attire,  and  disposing  at  a 
loss  of  some  valuable  jewels,  wedding  presents 
from  the  Dennison  family  and  Mr.  Lexley's 
relations,  she  proceeded,  with  such  another 
change  of  cabs  as  obliterated  all  trace  of  her 
movements,  to  establish  herself  in  a  humble 
lodging,  where  she  wrote  her  last  letter  to 
her  husband,  and  began  a  new  life. 

I  have  heard  a  theory  broached  by  men, 
generally  under  thirty,  w^ho  profess  to  under- 
stand the  sex,  that  women  with  grey  eyes,  like 
Minerva,  are  colder,  bolder,  more  resolute, 
and  more  enduring  than  the  others  ;  but  that 
for  him  who  can  elicit  the  love-light  that 
causes  those  grey  eyes  to  shine  and  deepen, 
they  are  invariably  loving,  devoted,  and  true 
to  the  death.  In  Laura's  grey  eyes  there  had 
lurked  a  world  of  tenderness  and  affection  on 
the  lawn  among  the  roses.  Scanning  the 
shabbv  furniture  of  the  dustv  little  London 
lodging,  it  was  sad  to  think  they  should 
be  so  cold  and  hard  and  tearless  now. 
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She  wondered  at  her  own  composure.  She 
could  even  take  an  interest  in  her  own 
precautions  to  avoid  that  detection  by  the 
man  she  loved,  of  which  she  must  not  think, 
because  of  the  cruel  hunger,  to  see  his  face 
again.  She  recalled,  with  a  smile  that  had 
in  it  little  of  mirth,  the  ingenuity  of  certain 
Eed  Indians  whom  she  had  once  seen  in  her 
'Wanderings,  taking  measures  to  destroy  the 
trail  by  which  their  pursuers  might  have 
hunted  them  to  death,  and  thought  bitterly 
that  these  had  only  been  devising  means  for 
'  securing  their  own  safety,  while  she  must 
exercise  her  wit  and  tax  her  experience  to 
shut  out  from  her  weary  eyes  the  only  gleam 
of  light  left  on  this  side  the  grave. 

But  she  did  it  resolutely !  Was  it  not  for 
lii8  sake'?  On  this  consideration  she  dared 
not  dwell,  lest  it  might  so  soften  her  that  she 
should  but  weep ;  feeling,  if  she  once  gave 
way,  the  strength  would  never  come  back  that 
now  enabled  her  to  fight  on. 

She  sat  down  and  confronted  her  position, 
with  the  calm,  defiant  courage  of  her  charac- 
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ter.  A  prouder  woman  did  not  exist ;  but 
hers  was  the  pride  that  rises  in  disaster,  and 
becomes  only  more  stubborn  the  more  it  has 
to  sustain.  Delancy's  Yankee  partner  was  no 
mean  judge   of  human  nature,  extracting,  as 

0 

he  did,  a  comfortable  livelihood  from  its 
weaknesses. 

"  A  stiffer  upper  lip  than  your  good  lady 
keeps,"  he  once  observed  to  his  confederate, 
"  J  never  saw  on  man  or  woman.  It's  a'most 
a  beautiful  face  is  Mrs.  D.'s.  But  I  larned 
reading,  Squire,  at  a  free-school  down  to 
Albany,  long  ago.  Guess  I  can  read  '  No  ' 
there,  as  plain  as  print." 

The  jewels  had  realised  a  few  pounds ;  she 
had  brought  away  a  few  more  from  her  home. 
The  articles  of  clothing  she  required  would 
make  no  great  inroad  on  this  little  fund ;  but 
say  it  lasted  a  month  or  two,  what  then  % 
Some  plan  must  be  devised  to  get  more, 
Laura  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  the 
old  trade  among  the  old  employers.  Her 
musical  proficiency  would  at  any  time  have 
furnished  ample  means  of  livelihood,  had  she 
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consented  to  play  in  public  ;  but  this  was  to 
court  detection,  and  detection  meant  persecu- 
tion from  the  man  she  had  married ;  shame  to 
the  man  she  loved.  No  ;  she  must  grind  on 
at  the  old  wearing  employment,  teaching  their 
notes  to  beginners,  who  had  neither  ear,  nor 
touch,  nor  inclination  to  learn.  She  set  about 
it  at  once.  Attired  in  deep  mourning,  keep- 
ing down  to  the  simplicity  of  a  Quakeress  all 
the  accessories  of  her  costume,  yet  looking 
only  the  more  queenly  the  plainer  she  was 
dressed,  Mrs.  Laxton,  as  she  now  called  her- 
self, started  on  her  round  of  visits  amongst  the 
parents  of  her  old  pupils,  and  soon  found  that 
in  the  occupation  of  a  music-mistress,  as  in 
all  other  affairs  of  life,  the  status  ante  'can 
never  be  regained.  "  One  down  another 
comes  on,"  is  the  rule  of  existence.  The  loss 
of  a  painstaking  instructress,  however  much 
bewailed  at  the  time,  had  long  since  been 
replaced ;  and  Miss  Blair  in  two  years  was  as 
completely  forgotten  as  if  she  had  never  been. 
A  pianoforte  maker,  indeed,  now  doing  a  large 
business,  whom   her  good  word  had  brought 
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into  notice,  bestirred  himself  on  her  behalf 
and  gave  her  a  recommendation  to  what  he 
called  "  a  genteel  family  residing  in  the  sub- 
urbs." There  were  a  good  many  young  people, 
he  informed  her,  adding  sensibly  enough, 
"  that  it  was  an  opening,  if  nothing  else."  So 
Laura  started,  one  hot  afternoon,  by  the 
Underground  Eailway,  to  take  her  chance. 

Pacing  wearily  to  and  fro  in  the  airless 
vaulted  tunnel,  while  she  waited  for  a  train, 
the  force  of  contrast  brought  vividly  before 
her  the  peaceful  parsonage,  with  its  cool 
rooms,  its  shady  porch,  its  trim  lawns,  and 
gorgeous  rose-garden.  Plunged  in  a  day- 
dream, she  seemed  to  be  at  home, — yes,  had  it 
not  been  the  only  real  home  she  ever  knew  X — 
at  home  once  more,  waiting  breakfast  for  him, 
in  her  clear  white  muslins,  so  fresh  and  airy ; 
so  different  from  the  suffocating  crape  and 
velveteen  she  must  always-wear  now — waitmg 
for  him  to  come  down,  with  his  happy  smile, 
his  kind  frank  voice,  his  pleasant  greeting  to 
the  pupil,  who  responded  merrily ;  his  tall 
manly  form  bending  with  a  courtesy  that  en- 
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hanced  his  affection,  when  he  even  looked  at 
her.  Oh  !  to  see  something,  were  it  but  a  dog, 
that  would  remind  her  of  the  dear  old  times ! 
If  young  Perigord  could  have  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  that  moment,  she  must  have  fallen 
on  his  neck  and  wept. 

"  Look  sharp,  marm,  or  }  ou'll  lose  the 
train !  "  said  a  voice  at  the  level  of  her  shoul- 
der, while  a  fat  little  man,  in  a  white  heat, 
caught  her  unceremoniously  by  the  elbow,  and 
pushed  her  through  the  door  of  a  second- 
class  carriage  into  which  he  bundled  after  her, 
wiping  his  face,  and  chuckling  audibly,  as 
having  "  nicked  it,  just  in  time,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "  for  the  two  of  us !  "  while 
Laura,  waking  to  consciousness,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  where  she  was,  felt  she  hated 
him  for  his  good-nature. 

She  was  so  handsome,  that  she  had  always 
been  used  to  those  little  civilities  affording 
excuse  for  conversation,  which  men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  are  apt  to  offer  an  attractive 
fellow-traveller,  and  knew  as  well  as  any 
woman  how  to  distinguish  between  an  atten- 
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tion  and  an  impertinence.  The  fat  little  man, 
in  spite  of  his  figure  and  his  accent,  was  chi- 
valrous as  Bayard  ;  and  although  he  seemed 
to  consider  that  his  presence  of  mind  in  rous- 
ing her,  when  the  train  arrived,  gave  him  a 
vested  interest  in  the  beautiful  woman  who 
sat  opposite,  his  tone,  though  unpolished,  was 
respectful,  his  manner,  though  ludicrous,  was 
deferential  in  the  extreme.  She  found  her- 
self listening  to  his  conversation  with  a  vague 
sense  of  relief  from  the  burden  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

He  considered  it  polite  to  inform  her  how 
he  came  to  be  on  the  platform  the  very  mo- 
ment the  train  arrived,  in  which  they  were 
then  seated,  and  which,  in  her  abstraction,  she 
would  have  allowed  to  pass  on.  This  entailed 
a  minute  account  of  his  morning's  proceed- 
ings, how  many  hides,  for  his  business  was 
"  Hides  an'  Tallow,  marm,  you'll  excuse  me," 
he  had  bought  in  the  City,  with  a  masterly 
exposition  of  that  precarious  trade,  accounting 
foi  the  rise  of  the  one  article  and  fall  of  the 
other.      The   cabman   who    had   overcharged 
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him  was  not  forgotten,  nor  his  successful 
resistance  to  such  extortion ;  the  'bus,  as  he 
called  it.  which  took  him  in  five  minutes  to  his 
place  of  business  from  the  Bank,  met  with  a 
qualified  approval,  but  of  all  conveniences,  he 
was  sure  the  lady  would  agree  with  him,  "  as 
this  here  Underground  was  the  invention  of 
modern  times,  and  however  we  got  on  without 
'em,  afore  we  had  'em,  beat  him  now,  that  it 
did,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it !  But  you 
has  to  look  sharp,  marm.  Time's  money,  you 
know — miss  a  train  and  you  loses  ten  minutes. 
That's  why  I  made  bold  to  give  you  the  office, 
marm,  just  now  !  " 

The  quiet  thanks  this  observation  elicited 
rendered  him  more  voluble  than  ever. 

"  Time's  money,  marm,  no  doubt,  in  this 
here  great  commercial  country.  AVhy,  in  my 
business,  now,  if  the  markets  are  pretty  brisk, 
and  there's  anything  like  competition,  I've 
known  it  rule  as  high  as  a  pound  a  minute, 
say.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  ten  minutes,  I 
can't,  nor  yet  five.  I'm  a  family  man,  I  am ; 
eight    of  'em,  boys  and  girls,  beautiful  and 


dutiful — that's  without  reckoning  the  baby. 
We  never  make  much  account  of  our  babies, 
not  till  after  they're  weaned." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Laura,  "that's  a  fine  family." 

She  was  wondering  vaguely  at  her  com- 
panion. In  her  varied  experience  she  had 
never  met  a  specimen  of  the  domestic, 
commercial,  middle-class  Londoner  before.  It 
rested  her  weary  mind  to  watch  his  pecu- 
liarities; he  awoke  no  painful  memories, 
stirred  no  chord  of  sympathy,  but  she  felt 
o-rateful  to  him  that  for  a  while  he  took  her 
out  of  herself. 

"It  is  a  fine  family,"  answered  the  little 
man  proudly.  "  My  mother  was  a  fine  woman, 
my  wife  is  a  fine  woman,  my  eldest  daughter 
will  be  a  fine  woman.  When  I  see  a  fine 
woman  I  respect  and  admire  her.  There's 
no  such  object  in  nature.  It's  like  looking 
at  Saint  Paul's  or  the  river  from  London 
Bridge.  No  ofi'ence,  marm,  this  here's  my 
station,  and  excuse  me,  I  can't  help  seeing 
your  ticket — I  believe  it's  yours." 

The   little   man's  tone  was  so  friendly,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  devoid  of  all  presump- 
tion, that  Laura,  whose  head  was  confused 
with  the  turnings  and  intricacies  of  the  way 
out,  asked  him  to  direct  her  to  her  destination 
when  they  emerged  together  on  the  street. 
His  face  was  radiant. 

"  Paradise  Grove  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
I  live  there  myself  I'm  going  there  now. 
What  part  was  you  wishing  to  find?  Our 
Grove  is  rural  and  scattered,  you  see;  but 
bless  ye,  I  knows  every  house  in  it  as  well 
as  I  knows  my  oM^n  shop  in  Thames  Street." 

"  Larkspur  Hall,"  answered  Laura,  reading 
from  a  card  in  her  hand. 

"  Name  of  Grote  !  "  exclaimed  the  little 
man.  "  That's  my  name.  Larkspur  Hall ;. 
that's  my  house.  Tm  Mr.  Grote ;  and  my 
missis,"  he  added,  as  an  afterthought,  "  in 
course  is  Mrs.  Grote." 

"  Then  I  shall   hope  to  find  Mrs.  Grote  at 

home,"    said   Laura  quietly.     "  I   have  been 

directed  to  apply  to  her,  as  I  hear  she  requires. 

a  music-mistress  for  her  young  people." 

<^     Tn  describing  his  feelings  on  a  subsequent 
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occasion  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Mr.  Grote 
protested  that  this  simple  statement  fairly- 
deprived  him  of  breath, 

"  You  mio'ht  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather,"  said  he ;  "I  was  that  bamboozled 
and  took  aback.  It  wasn't  her  dress,  Selina, 
nor  yet  the  'aughty  way  she  carried  her  'ead, 
but  it  was  her  manners.  I  never  was  deceived 
in  manners  afore,  and  the  first  moment  as  I 
clapped  eyes  on  her  a  standin'  there  in  a 
bro^^^l  study  on  the  platform,  T  said  to  myself, 
says  I,  Second-class,  or  third-class,  or  first- 
class,  if  that  one's  not  a  real  West-ender  I'll 
eat  her !  And  to  think  she  could  have  comed 
all  the  way  only  wanting  to  be  your  music- 
mistress.     Well,  to  be  sure  !  " 

In  the  meantime  the  happy  father  of  the 
Grote  family  could  do  no  less  than  direct  his 
new  acquaintance  to  his  home. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofi","  said  he, 
opening  his  eyes  wide  with  astonishment. 
"  Good  situation  ;  airy,  salubrious ;  trains  to 
the  City  every  ten  minutes,  and  a  'bus  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.     Deary,  deary  me  !  " 
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In  his  distraction  he  quoted  unconsciously 
from  the  house-agent's  advertisement  that  first 
tempted  him,  but  the  ejaculation  which  con- 
cluded the  sentence  was  his  own. 

Nearing  Larkspur  Hall,  Mr.  Grote's  confi- 
dence bes^an  to  wane.  What  if  Mrs.  Grote 
should  be  at  the  front  window,  and  detect 
him  thus  walking  side  by  side  with  a  lady 
of  Laura's  stature  and  general  appearance  1 
*'  Grand,  stylish,"  thought  the  little  man, 
scanning  his  companion  with  stealthy  glances 
as  she  moved  gracefully  along.  "  Five  feet 
seven  and  a  quarter,  in  satin  shoes,  if  she's  a 
hinch.  Masf — nificent !  "  Mrs.  Grote  was  a 
prey  to  jealousy,  and  he  would  hear  of  it 
again.  When  they  reached  the  gate  of  a 
little  apology  for  a  garden  between  the  door- 
step and  the  street,  he  hung  back  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  cleaning  his  boots  at  the 
scraper. 

In  vain.  When  did  such  paltry  subterfuge 
ever  avail  the  married  man,  conscious  he  has 
fallen  short  by  ever  so  little  of  his  domestic 
dutyl     Mrs.   Grote,   whose    eye,  and   indeed 
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her  nose  also,  was  that  of  a  hawk,  taking 
advantage  of  her  stature  as  a  "  fine  woman  " 
to  peer  over  the  parlour  blinds  was  no  less 
shocked  than  astonished  at  the  deportment 
and  what  she  called  the  "  goings  on  "  of  her 
husband,  from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
purlieus  of  the  Grove.  He  did  hear  of  it 
afterwards,  again  and  again  and  again, — but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

Laura  had  met  many  stately  dames  and 
female  magnates  of  various  kinds  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  had  never  vet  encoun- 
tered  anything  to  equal  the  dignity  of  Mrs. 
Grote,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
a  remarkably  untidy  maid,  she  entered  that 
lady's  presence  in  the  front  parlour.  She  did 
not  even  rise  from  her  chair  when  the  visitor 
came  in,  but  contented  herself  with  a  super- 
cilious stare,  conveying  as  much  offence  as 
was  compatible  with  stern  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Poor  Laura  was  obliged  to  speak  first :  "  T 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you, 
.madam,"    said    she,  "  in    consequence    of    a 
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communication  I  have  received  from  Messrs^ 
Peddell  and  Co.,  stating  that  you  require  a 
music-mistress  for  your  children." 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !"  said  the  other,  "  you  must 
have  been  misinformed.  My  young  people 
have  already  received  the  very  best  instruction^ 
At  the  same  time  if  your  proficiency  is  really 
first-class,  your  testimonials  undeniable,  and 
your  references  of  course  satisfactory,  Mrs. — 
Mrs. 1  have  yet  to  learn  your  name." 

"  Laxton,"  answered  Laura,  keeping  down 
a  sob. 

"  Mrs.  Laxton.  A  widow,  I  presume.  I 
say  if  your  references  were  wholly  unim- 
peachable— for  I  am  most  particular  on  that 
point — and  your  terms  moderate,  I  might  take 
your  proposal  into  consideration." 

"Couldn't  T  begin  soon"?"  faltered  Laura.. 
"It  is  a  great  object  to  me  to  get  employ- 
ment, and  my  terms  are  low  enough,  God 
knows." 

Mrs.  Grote  frowned.  "  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  language,"  said  she  ;  "  nor  da 
I  consider  your  appearance  and  manners  those 
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of  a  person  whom  I  should  wish  to  admit  on 
terms  of  intimacy  into  my  family." 

"  And  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  insulted!" 
retorted  Laura,  leading  the  room  with  a  toss 
of  her  head  and  a  sweep  of  her  dress  that  re- 
duced Mrs.  Grote  into  utter  insignificance ; 
but  she  was  sorry  for  it  five  minutes  afterwards, 
for  she  felt  she  had  throw^n  a  chance  away. 

Grote  was  sorry,  too,  watching  her  depar- 
ture from  an  upper  chamber.  It  would  have 
added  no  little  to  the  ornamental  part  of  his 
daily  life,  that  this  handsome  music-mistress 
should  have  gone  to  and  fro,  by  omnibus  or 
Underground  Railway,  to  make  harmony  in 
Larkspur  Hall.  He  was  more  sorry  still  when 
dinner-time  drew  near,  and  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  cross-examination  by  his 
wife,  he  was  sent  to  Coventry  for  the  rest  of 
the  night. 

Mrs.  Laxton  had  asserted  herself;  and 
perhaps  any  other  lady  would  have  done  as 
much  under  like  provocation ;  but  although 
the  little  excitement  of  the  contest  did  her 
good,  its  effects  soon  wore  off,  and  with  them 
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vanished  the  resentment  she  now  felt  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Grote  ought  never  to  have 
been  able  to  arouse.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  me?"  thought  Laura;  "I  used  to  be  as 
hard  as  the  nether  mill-stone !  Even  Mr. 
Delancy  couldn't  make  me  angry,  and  heaven 
knows  he  was  very  trying  !  My  nerves  must 
be  failing,  or  my  health  or  something.  My 
knees  actually  shook  while  that  odious  vulgar 
vi'oman  dared  to  speak  so  rudely.  It  was 
temper,  not  weakness,  that's  one  comfort. 
But  I  used  to  be  able  to  command  mv  tem- 
per  so  beautifully  when  it  was  irritated  twenty 
times  a  day.  And  now  it  fails  me  at  the  first 
trial.  Oh,  Algy — how  you  have  spoilt  me, 
my  darling !  It  seems  too  hard — too  hard — 
that  I  must  never  see  your  face  again." 

She  put  down  her  veil,  for  the  tears  would 
not  be  denied  now,  and  so,  weeping  silently, 
wended  her  way  back,  a  hmely,  broken-hearted 
w^oman,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London. 

What  a  long  and  weary  walk  it  was !  Past 
Paddington  Green,  down  the  Edgware  Road, 
across  the  dusty   wind-swept  waste  of  Hyde 
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Park,  that  lies  between  the  Marble  Arch  and 
the  Serpentine,  with  eyes  aching  in  the  glare, 
and  mouth  parched  to  suffocation  under  the 
thick,  choking  veil,  that  must  be  lifted  but  an 
inch  at  a  time  for  fear  of  recogniticm.  A  foot- 
guardsman,  with  two  medals  on  his  breast^ 
carrying  a  clothes-basket,  looked  after  her  in 
mingled  pity  and  admiration,  regretting  that 
she  seemed  a  real  lady,  and  however  tired,  he 
must  not  therefore  offer  her  the  consolation  of 
beer,  A  flaunting  woman,  handsome,  red- 
faced  and  dirty,  with  rings  on  her  ungloved 
hands,  laughed  loud  as  she  passed.  A  stunted 
youth,  smoking  a  bad  cigar,  leered  in  her  face 
and  then  followed  close  on  her  footsteps,  till 
the  appearance  of  a  policeman  caused  him  to 
slink  sulkily  away.  She  felt  as  if  she  alone, 
of  all  the  people  in  this  great  swarming  me- 
tropolis, had  no  established  place- -no  right 
to  be  here.  "  I'm  not  bad  enough  for  that 
yet,"  she  thought,  looking  at  the  cool,  shining 
Serpentine  ;  "  but  God  knows  what  one  may 
come  to.  T  can  alread)  understand  why 
friendless  women  jump  off  the  bridges  in  this 
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great  heartless  town  !  No,  I  won't  do  that. 
I  shall  never  see  him  again  here  ;  but  who 
knows  \ — I  may  find  him  perhaps  somewhere 
or  somehow  hereafter ! " 

The  reflection  seemed  to  give  her  fresh 
courage,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the  con- 
fines of  the  Park  her  step  had  regained  its 
elasticity,  and  in  gait  and  bearing  she  was  her- 
self again. 

Laura  was  a  difficult  person  to  disguise.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  change  her  name  for  Lax- 
ton,  to  put  on  deep  mourning,  and  draw  a 
double  veil  over  her  face,  but  a  figure  like 
hers  once  seen  could  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  of  all  her  personal  advantages,  her 
walk  and  manner  were  the  most  prepossessing. 
Horace  Maxwell,  lounging  home  to  dress  for 
dinner,  recognised  these  at  fifty  paces  off", 
though  her  back  was  turned,  and  asking  him- 
self in  languid  astonishment  what  Mrs.  Lexley 
could  be  doing  in  London,  gave  chase  without 
delay.  When  he  came  up  with  her,  and  put 
out  his  hand,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
it.     Had  there  been  time  for  consideration  she 
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might  perhaps  have  perpetrated  the  absurdity 
of  pretending  to  ignore  him,  and  hurried  on 
with  bent  head  and  lowered  veil,  till  a  passing 
cab  or  omnibus  should  place  her  out  of  reach ; 
but  she  was  so  lonely,  so  wretched,  it  was  so 
refreshing  to  meet  a  gentleman  again ;  she 
had  always  liked  Horace  too,  and  for  a  few 
hours,  had  even  condescended  to  amuse  herself 
by  captivating  him.  No  wonder  she  obeyed 
her  first  impulse,  and  greeted  him  with  un- 
disguised delight. 

Neglecting  the  first  principles  of  agreeable 
conversation,  which  forbid  inquiries  after  any- 
body, Horace  tumbled  neck  and  crop  into  a 
solecism  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  the 
awkward  question,  "  Is  Lexley  in  town,  and 
where  are  you  both  staying  I " 

She  raised  her  veil  now,  and  looked  him  full 
in  the  face.  He  was  shocked  to  see  how  deep 
a  mark  sorrow  had  already  set  on  that  com- 
manding beauty  which  so  struck  him  a  few 
months  ago. 

"  Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  said  in  a  low  earnest 
voice,  "  do  you  remember  the  first  secret  be- 
tween you  and  me '?" 
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"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  answered 
Horace,  who  never  could  talk  to  a  woman 
quite  as  he  would  to  a  man. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  a 
gentleman?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Lexley.  '  Honour  among 
thieves,'  and  '  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,'  have 
been  the  two  maxims  of  my  life." 

"  Then  I  will  trust  to  your  honour  as  I  did 
once  before.  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  am  very  un- 
happy— 1  am  in  a  very  painful  position.  I 
have  left  my  home — I  have  left  my — Mr.  Lex- 
ley,  never  to  return.  I  cannot  explain  why, 
any  more  than  I  could  explain  that  evening 
at  the  Priors  how  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Mor- 
timer. I  am  in  London  alone,  without  a  friend 
in  the  world.  Stop !  I  trust  you  because  you 
are  a  gentleman.  I  mean  to  be  alone — I 
mean  to  be  without  a  friend ;  and  I  charge  you 
as  a  gentleman  to  respect  my  confidence. 
Never  attempt  to  see  me,  never  recognise  me 
if  we  meet,  never  tell  a  living  being  you 
found  me  here  to-day.  If  you  play  me  false, 
you  will  drive  me  from  this  great  swarming 
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town,  my  only  refuge,  and  where  ca  I  hide 
my  head  then  but  m  the  grave?" 

"You  distress  me,"  said  Horace,  "even 
more  than  you  puzzle  me.  Of  course  I  will 
keep  your  secret,  of  course  I  will  respect  your 
confidence.  But  to  be  alone  and  friendless  in 
London  means  also  to  be  helpless  and — and — 
perhaps  straitened  in  circumstances.  You 
will  at  least  let  me  know  where  you  live." 

He  was  interested.  He  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  He  pitied  her  from  his  heart,  and 
he  showed  it  in  his  manner.  While  he  was 
thus  absorbed,  Annie  Dennison  passed  a  few 
paces  off  on  horseback  unobserved,  and  saw 
him  pleading  earnestly  with  the  lady  of  whom 
she  had  been  so  mistrustful  when  she  was 
^liss  Blair.  Poor  Annie  would  have  died 
rather  than  owned  how  much  it  hurt  her. 

But  all  his  arguments  and  entreaties  were 
in  vain.  Laura  stood  firm,  denied  him  her 
address,  would  not  consent  to  see  him,  hear 
from  him,  hold  any  communication  with  him 
again.  The  utmost  he  could  get  her  to  con- 
cede was  that  if  at  a  future  time  she  should 
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find  herself  in  dire  need  or  deadly  sickness 
she  would  let  him  know,  on  the  solemn  con- 
dition that,  even  in  such  extremity,  he  would 
never  reveal  the  secret  of  her  hiding-place  to 
a  soul. 

"  Promise  me  that,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said  she, 
while  he  held  her  hand  at  the  corner  of  a  bye- 
street,  "  on  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and 
promise  me,  too,  that  you  will  try  not  to  think 
of  me  so  badly  as  I  seem  to  deserve." 

Then  she  dropped  her  veil  and  left  him, 
feeling  she  had  severed  the  last  link  that 
bound  her  to  her  former  life. 

Maxwell  looked  after  her  long  and  wist- 
fully, sorely  tempted  to  follow  and  find  out 
where  she  lived,  in  defiance  of  her  express  in- 
structions. 

"What  ought  I  to  do  V  thought  this  per- 
plexed squire  of  dames.  "  In  all  my  ex- 
perience T  have  never  been  so  completely  at 
sea.  She  might  starve.  By  Jove  !  I  believe 
she  would  starve  rather  than  let  one  know. 
What  is  she  up  to  ?  I  can't  make  her  out. 
Then  there's  Lexley.     Poor  old  chap  ! — right 
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or  wrong,  it  will  break  his  heart.  Surely  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  let  him  know.  I'll  ask 
Percy.  Hang  it !  I  can't — I  gave  my  word  of 
honour.  And,  after  all,  one  is  a  gentleman ! 
It's  very  inconvenient — very.  Poor  thing ! 
How  she  has  gone  off,  and  how  handsome  I 
used  to  think  her  before — before  I  made  such 
an  ass  of  myself  about  the  other  one !  What 
a  trouble  women  are  to  be  sure !  In  the 
meantime,  I  must  go  and  dress." 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 


MRS.   pike's   ball. 


Whatever  sorrows  vouno:  ladies  think  well  to- 
cherish  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  chambers, 
or  even  in  presence  of  a  confidential  maid,  they 
take  care  to  hide  every  trace  of  vexation  and 
anxiety  when  they  emerge  radiant  before  the 
world,  going  down  to  battle  armed  at  all 
points,  and  thirsting  for  the  fray.  Annie 
Dennison  never  looked  prettier  in  her  life 
than  while  she  stood  at  the  top  of  Mrs.  Pike's 
staircase,  helping  her  friend  to  receive  some  of 
the  best,  and,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope, 
he  most  virtuous  people  in  London,  who 
came  to  swell  her  ball. 

Mrs.  Pike  had  no  young  ladies  of  her  own. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  a  ball-going  sense ;  the  two 
mites  she  took  about  in  her  victoria  being  as 
yet  removed  by  many  years  from  the  period 
of  emancipation  and  flirtation  ;  but  she  loved 
Annie  dearly  as  a  sister,  if  indeed  that  expres- 
sion conveys  true  attachment.  And  it  was 
understood  by  all  the  worthy  guests  who  were 
likely  to  send  invitations  of  repayment  that 
this  ball  of  Mrs.  Pike's  was  given  for  Miss 
Dennison. 

A  very  ornamental  couple  they  were, 
making  courtesy  after  courtesy  in  return  for 
the  greetings  of  those  who  bowed,  shook  hands* 
and  passed  on.  "  Dear  Letty,  you  look  so 
nice ! "  had  been  Annie's  exclamation  when 
she  arrived,  early  of  course,  while  taking  in  at 
a  glance  her  friend's  entire  toilette — white 
dress,  white  flowers,  white  skin,  white  teeth 
and  white  fan  as  usual. 

"  Dear  Annie,  if  it  comes  ofi"  at  my  ball  I 
shall  be  so  pleased  !  "  replied  the  matron,  with 
a  meaning  smile  that  caused  the  young  lady 
to  frown  a  little  and  sigh  a  little,  though  she 
•did  not  blush  at  all.     Nevertheless,  there  was 
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the  sparkle  of  a  conqueror  in  Miss  Dennison's 
eye,  and  whether  or  not  she  proposed  giving 
quarter  to  the  vanquished,  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  she  would  herself  come  off  tri- 
umphant in  the  strife. 

The  General  looked  splendid.  To  use 
Percy  Mortimer's  expression,  he  was  "  all  over 
the  place."  Amongst  the  dancers,  amongst 
the  chaperones,  amongst  the  waiters  in  the 
supper-room,  the  very  link-men  in  the  street — 
he  seemed  simply  ubiquitous,  and  wherever 
his  bald  head  was  seen  to  shine,  his  energetic 
gloves  to  wave,  there  order  was  re-established, 
and  perfect  discipline  prevailed  once  more. 

Even  Mrs.  Dennison,  who,  difficult  to  please,, 
and  protesting  all  the  while,  had  left  her 
husband  fast  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  to  bring 
her  diamonds  here,  in  their  old-fashioned 
setting,  condescended  to  express  apjjrovaL 
The  General  was  so  eager,  so  energetic,  so  de- 
monstrative, "so  different  from  your  uncle, 
my  dear,"  as  she  observed  to  Annie,  and  in 
such  comparison  summed  up  her  utmost  meed 
of  praise. 
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People  were  trooping  in  by  scores.  Car- 
riage-lamps winked  and  glowed  all  down  the 
street,  all  about  the  square,  and  half  a  mile 
round  the  corner,  while  broughams  and  family- 
coaches  that  had  not  yet  "  set  down,"  crept 
onward  in  an  endless  string.  Crowds  of  parti- 
coloured footmen  thronged  the  entrance. 
Billows  of  red,  white,  and  variegated  wrap- 
pings rose  mountain-high  in  the  cloak-room, 
where  Mrs.  Pike's  maid  and  Annie's  rushed 
about  in  the  smartest  of  gowns  with  pincush- 
ions in  their  hands,  scrutinising  every  lady's 
dress  as  she  came  in,  and  keeping  all  its  details 
in  mind  for  a  week.  Beautiful  women  moved 
stately,  as  in  procession,  up  the  stairs,  their 
sweeping  draperies,  graceful  figures,  and 
abundant  hair  showing  to  advantage  in  the 
ilood  of  light  that  streamed  from  the  ball- 
room ;  while  here  and  there  a  lovely  head 
was  turned,  a  pair  of  lustrous  eyes  smiled 
down,  on  some  favoured  object  in  the  crowd 
below,  and  the  object  pressing  a  flat  hat 
against  his  heart,  while  he  begged  somebody's 
pardon    at    every    step,   followed   as   best   he 
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might.  The  confusion  of  tongues  was  great, 
the  conversation  voluble  if  not  instructive, 
tinged,  it  may  be,  with  a  certain  sameness,  and 
remarkable  for  that  brevity  which  is  said  to 
be  the  soul  of  wit. 


"  Been      here      long '?  "■ — "  Just     come, 


■)■> 


"  Going  on  to  Lady  Boreall's  \  " — "  You  cut 
me  to-day  in  the  Park.  I've  taken  our  stalls 
for  Saturday." — "  AVhat  a  bad  dinner !  " — 
"  Who's  that  in  pink  \  She's  not  so  pretty  as 
her  sister.  Did  you  get  my  note  X  Give  us 
the  first  round  % — The  next  %  " — "  Can't ;  I'm 
full,  all  but  one  square." 

Dancing  had  begun  in  earnest.  Black 
coats  and  blonde  heads  were  whirling  about  in 
clouds  of  lace,  tulle,  and  transparencies  filmy 
and  delicate  as  the  gossamer  on  a  June  meadow 
at  dawn.  Here  and  there  a  lady  whose 
dancing  days  were  over,  quitted  her  seat  by 
the  wall,  and  sought  the  tea-room,  on  the  same 
arm,  perhaps,  that  had  supported  her  through 
unforgotten  waltzes  twenty  years  ago.  She 
used  to  blush  then  with  a  shy  delight,  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  observe  that  although  but  a 
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question  of  temperature,  she  had  a  good  deal 
of  colour  still.  Already  certain  alcoves,  and 
places  of  retirement,  conspicuous  for  their 
very  pretence  of  seclusion,  were  occupied  by 
whispering  couples,  who  had,  however,  the 
good  taste  not  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same 
spot,  and  looked  more  or  less  relieved  when 
their  tete-a-tete  was  over.  A  strain  of  dance- 
music,  sad  for  its  very  sweetness,  rose  and 
sank,  and  swelled,  and  even  paused  for  a 
measured  space,  to  wail  again,  sadder,  sweeter, 
softer  than  before,  while  with  deepening  eyes, 
flushing  cheeks,  panting  bosoms,  and  thrilling 
whispers,  the  magic  circles  were  completed 
again  and  again,  and  with  pleading  entreaties 
for  "just  one  turn  more,"  yet  again.  Mrs. 
Pike  was  pleased  to  think  how  well  it  was  all 
going  off,  and  Horace  Maxwell,  having  made 
his  bow,  contemplated  the  scene  from  the 
doorway,  with  wandering,  hankering  eyes, 
that,  like  sea-birds  of  the  Bosphorus,  flitting 
from  wave  to  wave,  sought,  but  seemed  not  to 
find,  the  wished-for  place  of  rest. 

A  prosperous  dame  of  a  certain  age,  whose 
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aquiline  features  and  lavender  dress  presented 
a  marked  resemblance  to  a  Dorking  hen  intro- 
duced him  in  vain  to  her  solitary  chick,  with 
whom,  in  consideration  that  he  had  dined  at 
her  papa's  twice,  he  certainly  ought  to  have 
danced  once.  A  spinster  whose  day  for 
waltzing  should  have  been  past,  though  her 
time  for  marriage  seemed  not  yet  to  have 
arrived,  looked  imploringly  at  him  over  her 
fan ;  yet  he  remained  a  man  of  stone.  Even 
Mrs.  Pike's  good-natured, "  Dear  Mr.  Maxwell, 
go  and  get  a  partner,"  failed  to  rouse  his 
energies,  while  the  General  himself,  who 
found  a  moment  to  shake  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  bounced  back  to  his  avocations, 
wishing  that  the  decencies  of  life  and  his 
young  wife's  permission  might  only  have  en- 
titled him  to  "  show  these  young  fellows  how 
we  used  to  do  it  in  my  time ! " 

But  Horace  felt  a  hundred  at  least,  for 
scanning  every  group  of  dancers,  and  every 
bench  in  the  ball-room,  he  failed  to  discover 
either  Annie  Dennison  or  Percy  Mortimer, 
and  with   that   instinctive    clairvoyance    pos- 
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sessed  by  the  lower  animals  for  their  well- 
being,  but  by  man  for  the  promotion  of  his  dis- 
comfort, was  satisfied  that  this  couple,  being 
absent,  must  be  together. 

Drawn  from  whatever  source,  the  inference 
was  right.  Percy,  characteristically  seated  in 
a  comfortable  arm-chair,  with  his  flat  hat  on 
one  footstool,  and  his  neat  little  boots  on 
another,  had  engaged  himself  in  an  earnest 
conversation  with  Miss  Dennison,  to  which 
that  young  lady,  in  a  constrained  attitude  and 
a  fit  of  vexation,  at  least,  if  not  ill-humour, 
seemed  to  listen  with  wandering  attention. 

Horace,  passing  the  door  of  the  boudoir  in 
which  they  were  ensconced,  did  not  fail  to 
take  in  the  situation  with  one  rapid  glance, 
that  showed  him  a  deeper  flush  than  common 
on  Annie's  cheek,  an  unusual  restlessness  in 
the  impatience  with  which  she  pulled  to  pieces 
the  bouquet  in  her  hand.  Though  he  fleeted 
past  like  a  ghost,  she  on  her  side  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  that  he  looked  pale  and  sorrowful, 
with  reproachful  eyes  that  haunted  her  after- 
wards in  her  dreams.     She  had  come  to  the 
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ball  very  unhappy,  but  somehow  she  felt  a 
little  better  now.  Perhaps  Percy,  who  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  knack  of  amusing,  made 
himself  particularly  agreeable ;  perhaps  her 
own  thoughts  were  comforting;  perhaps  she 
was  conscious  that  she  had  the  race  in  hand, 
could  win  as  she  liked,  and  might,  if  she 
chose,  show  some  people  that  other  people 
were  not  afraid  to  know  their  own  minds. 

"  How  you  are  spoiling  the  bouquet  I  sent 
you,"  said  Percy,  drawing,  as  he  intended,  her 
indignant  rejoinder, — 

"  You  didn't !     I  got  it  from  Uncle  John." 

"  Then  how  you  are  spoiling  Uncle  John's 
bouquet,"  resumed  her  admirer.  "  Is  it  be- 
cause you  don't  like  flowers,  or  because  you 
don't  like  Uncle  John,  or  because  you  don't 
like  me  ?  " 

"  I  like  flowers,  and  I  like  Uncle  John," 
replied  Annie,  burying  her  face  in  the  dis- 
ordered bouquet  to  hide  a  blush  that  em- 
boldened him  to  proceed. 

"  Would  you  pull  the  flowers  to  pieces  if  I 
had  sent  them  \ "  he  asked,  and  wondered  to 
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find  his  heart  beating,  while  he  waited  for  an 
answer. 

"  You  never  did  give  me  a  bouquet,  so  how 
can  I  tell "?  "  returned  Miss  Annie.  "  Don't 
you  think  it's  very  hot  here  ?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  tea-room '? " 

"  Not  till  we  have  had  it  out  about  the 
flowers,"  answered  Mortimer.  "  If  I  thought 
it  possible  you  could  value  anything  I  can 
give,  I  would  ofl'er  you  all  I  have  in  the  world, 
encumbered  only  with  myself.  Miss  Den- 
nison,  will  you  accept  it  ? " 

"No,"  whispered  Annie,  rising  from  her 
seat  to  take  his  arm  in  a  perfectly  friendly 
manner,  and  guide  him  back  to  the  ball-room. 

He  wa^  much  too  good  a  fellow,  and  true  a 
gentleman  to  show  that  he  was  hurt,  though 
he  could  not  but  reflect  that  such  a  facer  as 
this  he  had  never  received  in  his  life.  Re- 
fused !  Distinctly  and  positively  refused !  He, 
Percy  Mortimer,  for  whom  half  the  girls  in 
London  were  angling,  whose  experience  had 
hitherto  taught  him  that  to  ask  and  have,  if 
he  only  asked  often  enough,  were  one  and  the 
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same  thing, — who  piqued  himself  on  his  in- 
sensibility, his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
his  insight  into  character,  affirming  as  he  con- 
stantly did,  that  nobody  but  a  fool  would  be 
so  premature  as  to  give  a  girl  the  chance  of 
saying  "  No."  And  here  had  he  tumbled  into 
the  scrape  that  of  all  others  he  considered 
the  most  inexcusable,  to  emerge  battered, 
morally  sore  all  over,  without  even  the  satis- 
faction of  having  gained  his  point. 

Nevertheless,  he  dissembled  his  bruises,  and 
led  Miss  Dennison  back  to  her  chaperone 
with  more  than  his  usual  courtesy,  and  almost 
all  his  usual  bonhoramie. 

"  You're  not  offended  \ "  she  whispered, 
pressing  his  arm  kindly,  as  they  approached 
Mrs.  Pike  at  the  door  of  the  dancing-room. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  ; 
"  I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  you,  and  you 
were  quite  right."  But  he  took  leave  of  his 
hostess  at  once,  and  only  breathed  freely  when 
he  found  himself  in  his  overcoat  on  the  pave- 
ment outside. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  reach  his  brougham, 
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and  a  minute  or  two  to  wake  his  servant,  fast 
asleep  on  the  box.  Lighting  a  cigar,  he 
threw  Ijimself  into  the  carriage,  and  let  down 
the  front  windows.  "Go  to  Pratt's,"  said  he, 
"  and  drive  like — no — never  mind.  Don't 
hurry  the  old  horse.  After  all,  horses  are 
horses,  and  women  are — women  !  " 

He  was  probably  not  the  only  man  who 
arrived  at  this  sage  conclusion  the  same  even- 
ing ;  even  for  the  rougher  sex  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  vexations,  anxieties,  and  heart- 
burnings to  be  reaped  from  these  social  gather- 
ings. Not  in  the  breast  of  maid  and  matron 
alone  rankle  those  misgivings  that  rob  the 
music  of  its  harmony,  the  pillow  of  its  slum- 
ber— even  strong  men,  full  of  animal  life  and 
animal  courage,  can  quiver  down  to  their  var- 
nished boots  because  of 

"  The  hopes  and  fears  that  shake  a  single  ball." 

Something  in  Miss  Dennison's  face,  as  in 
his  hankering,  desultory  lounge  he  passed 
her  once  more,  emboldened  Horace  Maxwell 
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to  ask  for  a  dance ;  but  he  mistook  her  much 
if  he  thought  he  was  to  be  let  off  so  easily. 

"  I  think  I  shall  not  stand  up  again,"  she 
answered,  with  a  cold  stiff  bow.  "  I  am 
rather  tired,  and,  besides,  I  ought  to  help 
Letty  a  little  with  the  people."  But  she  made 
an  exception,  nevertheless,  five  minutes  later, 
in  favour  of  young  Perigord,  who  had  drowned 
all  diffidence  in  champagne. 

While  that  gentleman,  rather  flushed  and 
in  "the  highest  spirits,  was  accomplishing  a 
figure  requiring  no  little  confidence,  and 
called,  I  believe,  the  "^as  seiil^'  a  whisper 
ran  through  the  company,  pervading  even  the 
ranks  of  the  dancers,  concerning  a  stranger 
who  had  lately  entered  the  room.  "  Where 
is  he?  Who  asked  him?  Does  anybody 
know  who  he  is  \  How  on  earth  did  he  get 
in?"  was  the  purport  of  inquiring  whispers 
that  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  while,  with  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  we  see  in  dumb  animals 
during  a  storm,  parents  gathered  their  young 
under  their  wings,  the  males  showed  an  in- 
clination not  very  strong  towards  resistance. 
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and  a  general    uneasiness  seemed  to  prevail 
amongst  the  herd. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  feeling  of 
distrust  and  repugnance  had  originated,  or  by 
what  social  antipathies,  subtle  and  inex- 
plicable, it  was  caused.  The  man  looked  just 
like  anybody  else.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  fit  of  his  clothes,  the  colour  of 
his  gloves,  or  the  way  in  which  he  brushed 
back  his  hair,  nor  was  the  name  that  he  fol- 
lowed upstairs,  beginning  in  the  hall  as  Mr. 
Dorimer,  reaching  the  first  landing  as  Mr. 
Dormouse,  and  finally  shouted  into  the  ear  of 
his  hostess  as  Mr.  Doormat,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  or  alarm.  Mrs.  Pike  received 
him  as  one  of  her  husband's  guests;  the 
General  lumped  him  in  with  a  body  of 
dancing  men.  invited  by  his  wife,  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  call  the  Light  Brigade,  and  if 
he  thought  about  him  at  all,  only  wondered 
why  he  was  not  ten  years  younger,  while  the 
waiters  in  the  supper-room,  to  which  apart- 
ment he  paid  an  early  visit,  regarded  his 
appetite  with    contemptuous  disapproval,    as 
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of    a    man    who    must    have    dined   at    one 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Dorimer,  alias  Dalton,  alias  Delancy, 
with  many  other  useful  names  to  be  put  on 
like  false  whiskers  or  spectacles,  when  required 
for  disguise,  after  his  late  visit  to  Middleton, 
had  come  to  London,  like  many  innocent  coun- 
try gentlemen,  to  look  for  a  wife.  His  own 
wife,  however,  was  the  object  of  his  search. 
She  had  given  him  the  slip,  when  she  left  the 
parsonage,  and  while  he  admired  the  desperate 
energy  that  had  baffled  his  attempts  at  extor- 
tion "  so  like  Laura,"  as  he  said,  it  was  yet  a 
point  of  honour  with  him,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
est, that  he  should  not  be  beaten  in  the  game. 
With  little  difficulty  he  traced  her  to  London, 
but  there,  thanks  to  her  precautions,  the  track 
failed,  and  he  was  completely  at  fault. 

He  had  gained  some  vague  notion  of  her 
antecedents,  and  the  names  of  her  former 
friends.  He  had  already  visited  one  or  two 
entertainments  like  the  present  without  invi- 
tation, and  while  he  thought  it  probable  that 
he  might  even  meet  her  in  person,  or  at  least 
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gain  some  intelligence  of  her  whereabouts  at 
Mrs.  Pike's  ball,  it  seemed  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  to  put  on  an  evening  dress,  a 
light-haired  wig,  a  little  colouring  round  his 
eyes — than  which  nothing  more  alters  the 
whole  expression  of  a  man's  face — jump  into 
a  hansom,  and  walk  confidently  upstairs 
That  he  might  possibly  be  kicked  down  again 
was  a  chance  hardly  worth  calculating  to  a 
scoundi-el  who  had  deserved  and  risked  the 
galleys,  the  knout,  and  the  hulks. 

If  he  could  have  kept  quiet,  he  might  have 
escaped  scatheless,  but  it  was  the  man's  nature 
to  presume.  Fat  Lady  Motherwell  dropped 
her  fan  in  the  supper-room,  he  picked  it  up, 
and  entered  into  conversation  forthwith.  Her 
ladyship,  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  forget 
a  face,  felt  sure  she  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore; but  thinking  he  might  be  of  use  to 
three  partnerless  daughters,  questioned  her 
numerous  acquaintance  in  vain  to  identify  the 
stranger.  Lastly,  she  had  recourse  to  one  of 
Gunter's  men,  a  staid  personage,  whose  sus- 
picions were  already  aroused,  and  who,  feeling 
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responsible  for  forks  and  spoons,  walked 
gravely  upstairs,  and  whispered  to  the  Gene- 
ral. That  energetic  warrior  bristled  into 
wTath  at  once.  "  Did  you  ask  him,  Letty "? " 
said  he,  pointing  to  where  Mr.  Dorimer  was 
standing  in  a  corner,  watching  a  quadrille 
with  the  apparent  interest  of  a  man  who 
has  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  be- 
fore. 

"  Not  T,  dear  ;  didn't  you  ?  "  returned  Mrs. 
Pike. 

This  was  enough  for  the  General,  and  he 
advanced  to  the  attack  forthwith. 

"  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake,  sir,  " 
said  the  old  officer,  working  himself  gradually 
up  to  boiling-point.  "  T  think  you  have  no 
business  here.  You've  come  without  an  in- 
vitation. You've  taken  an  infernal  liberty. 
Tn  my  time,  sir,  a  man  was  kicked  who  did 
such  things  ;  and — and — you'll  have  the  good- 
ness  to  leave  the  house  without  another 
Avord." 

Then  the  General  looked  daggers,  feeling 
the  while  somewhat  abashed   by  the  perfect 
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equanimity  with  which  the  other  accepted  his 
re\dlings. 

"  Am  I  not  at  Lady  Eoreall's  ? "  said  he, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  and  innocent 
surprise. 

"  No,  sir,  you  are  not  at  Lady  Boreall's," 
returned  his  host.  "  You  are  at  Mrs.  Pike's 
— Major-General  Pike's.  /  am  Major-Gene-' 
lal  Pike !  " 

"  Then,  Major-General  Pike,  I  shall  to-mor- 
row have  the  honour  of  enclosing  you  Lady 
Eoreall's  card  of  invitation,  with  my  own. 
After  that  you  will,  I  trust,  see  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  your  offensive  expressions, 
and  will  convey  to  Mrs.  Pike  my  apologies  for 
thus  intruding  on  her  party  by  mistake." 

The  man  seemed  quite  cool  and  composed. 
His  manner,  if  a  little  theatrical,  was  perfectly 
assured,  and  he  neither  raised  nor  lowered  his 
voice,  speaking  in  a  calm,  equable  tone,  like 
one  who  had  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  cared  not  a  straw  if  all  the  world  were 
there  to  hear.  He  had  quite  the  best  of  the 
position,   and  the   General   felt  himself  in  the 
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wrong.  Though  irascible,  Pike  was  the  best- 
hearted  of  men. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed.  "  A 
thousand  pardons.  I  spoke  hastily.  I  was  in 
a  devil  of  a  rage.  All  sorts  of  scamps  might 
get  into  one's  house,  and  I  thought  you  were 
one  of  them.  If  you're  a  friend  of  Lady 
Boreall's,  it  is  quite  sufficient.  As  you  are 
here,  I  hope  you'll  stay  and  amuse  yourself.. 
Mrs.  Pike  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Let 
me  present  you  to  her  at  once." 

"  To-morrow,  after  I  have  thoroughly  satis- 
fied you,  General,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
stately  bow.  "  In  the  meantime  I  thank  you 
for  the  intention,  and  I  wish  you  good-night." 

Then  he  marched  downstairs  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  followed  by  several  pairs  of 
eyes,  and,  amongst  others,  by  those  of  young 
Perigord,  who  puzzled  himself  exceedingly  to 
remember  where  he  had  heard  that  voice 
before. 

We  must  return  to  Annie  Dennison.  After 
dancing  with  this  young  gentleman,  she  had 
consented  to  accompany  him  to   the  supper- 
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room,  where  she  left  him  talking  volubly  to 
some  officers  in  the  Guards,  and  drinking  more 
champagne  than  she  considered  good  for  his 
tender  years.  One  or  two  remembered  him 
at  Eton,  and  "  the  Pieman,"  as  they  called 
him,  was  less  exhilarated,  perhaps,  by  the 
wine  than  by  finding  himself  accepted  on  a 
footing  of  social  equality  with  these  magnifi- 
cent young  dandies,  who  were  completely  at 
home  in  Mrs.  Pike's,  as  they  were  in  every 
other  ball-room,  and,  indeed,  in  society  of  all 
kinds,  from  a  carpet-dance  at  St.  John's  Wood 
to  the  State  Concerts  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  Annie  thought  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go  to  bed.  She  thought,  also,  that  she  had 
been  a  little  unkind  to  Horace  Maxwell.  He 
was  false,  no  doubt.  Though  he  looked  so 
unhappy  to-night,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
care  for  her,  but  still  that  was  no  reason  she 
should  be  rude  to  him.  It  seemed  unfeminine, 
unladylike ;  nay,  in  the  house  of  a  friend  like 
Mrs.  Pike,  it  was  even  inhospitable. 

So  she  looked  about  through  the  diff'erent 
rooms,  under  pretence  of  seeking  her  hostess. 
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and  came  upon  him  at  last  at  an  open  window 
commanding  the  kitchen,  offices,  and  stables, 
where  he  was  cooling  his  face  and  contempla- 
ting the  view  with  an  air  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  amounting  to  disgust. 

"  Mr.  Maxwell !  " 

He  turned  with  a  start.  The  girl  knew  he 
had  been  thinking  of  her ;  he  tried  to  look  so 
little  astonished,  and  not  the  least  pleased. 

"  You — you  haven't  seen  Letty,  have  you  \ 
I'm  hunting  for  her  everywhere." 

"  He  had  seen  Mrs.  Pike.  She  was  in  the 
tea-room.     Should  he  go  and  fetch  her  \ " 

"  Take  me  there,  please,"  said  Annie.  "  I 
shouldn't  mind  a  cup  of  tea  myself.  I'm  so 
tired.  It  has  been  a  good  ball,  hasn't  it  \ 
But  somehow,  every  ball  drags  a  little  towards 
the  end." 

"  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  1  he  returned,  with 
a  weary  look  in  his  eyes  that  contradicted  the 
assertion.  "  And  so,  I  thought,  did  you.  It 
only  began  to  get  fiat,  didn't  it,  half  an  hour 
ago  \ 

He  had  been  watching  her,  then  !     How 
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strange  !  How  gratifying  !  She  had  not  the 
heart  to  resent  his  implied  impertinence, 
which  she  perfectly  understood. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,"  she 
whispered,  stooping  at  the  door  of  the  tea- 
room. 

Horace,  surprised  rather  than  mollified, 
thought — "  Hang  it,  you  are  a  cool  hand !  I 
do  believe  you're  going  to  tell  me  all  about 
your  marriage,  and  ask  me  to  give  you  away !  " 
But  he  answered  with  an  outward  composure 
so  dignified  as  to  be  a  little  ridiculous. 

"  You  have  only  to  command  me.  Miss 
Dennison.     I  am  wholly  at  your  service." 

"  Thanks !  I  knew  you  would,"  said  she, 
colouring.  "  Do  you  mind  trying  to  get  Mr. 
Perigord  out  of  the  supper-room?  He's  a 
nice  gentlemanlike  boy,  but  he's  not  used  to 
London.  I'm  afraid  he's  a  little  over-excited, 
and — and — I  shouldn't  like  him  to  get  into  a 
scrape  here.  You  know  I  made  Letty  ask 
him.  Would  it  bore  you  very  much  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  home  \  " 

He  could  no   more  have   refused  than   he 
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could  have  struck  her  then  and  there,  pale^ 
and  tired,  looking  wistfully  in  his  face  ;  but 
he  was  sore,  angry,  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  he 
answered  sternly, 

"  You  knoiii  I  always  obey  your  lightest  wish. 
This  is  probably  the  last  time  you  will  ever 
ask  me  a  favour — the  last  time  I  shall  have 
the  chance  of  doing  anything  on  your  behalf." 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE   SLASHEK. 

But  before  Maxwell  could  interfere,  Perigord 
had  got  himself  out  of  the  supper-room,  and 
was  intent  only  on  identifying  the  stranger 
whose  voice  he  heard  in  altercation — perhaps 
I  should  rather  say,  in  explanation — with  the 
General  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Our  young 
gentleman,  excited  by  lights,  wine,  music, 
and,  as  he  considered,  unparalleled  social 
success,  felt  his  faculties  sharpened,  his 
energies  aroused,  and  longed  only  for  an 
adventure  that  should  bring  them  all  into 
pla).  Where  had  he  heard  that  voice?  Tike 
an  inspiration  it  flashed  upon  him.  In  spite 
of  fair-haired  wig,  stoop,  and  spectacles,  this 
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was  the  man  who  had  been  hanging  about 
Lexley's  parsonage  the  day  before  his  wife's 
disappearance,  this  was  the  man  who  had 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Lexley  at  the  gate  when  she 
left  her  home.  With  considerable  presence 
of  mind  the  youtli  pounced  on  Mr.  Dorimer 
in  the  entrance-hall,  now  thronged  with 
guests  waiting  for  their  carriages,  and  shook 
him  frankly  by  the  hand.  Delancy — we  may 
as  well  call  him  henceforth  by  his  right 
name — seized  the  opportunity  with  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  pleased  to  show  that  he 
was  known  to  one  person,  at  least,  in  all  that 
assemblage,  and  walked  into  the  street  arm-in- 
arm with  his  young  friend  at  the  moment 
Horace  Maxwell  came  out  of  the  supper-room, 
where  he  had  been  searching  for  the  late 
Etonian,  in  obedience  to  Miss  Dennison's 
commands. 

He  had  brought  no  overcoat,  his  hat  was 
under  his  arm ;  he  gave  chase  without  delay, 
determined  to  keep  the  young  gentleman  in 
sight  and  extricate  him,  if  necessary,  from  the 
toils  of  a  sharper,    shrewdly  suspecting   this 
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uninvited  guest  to  be  one  of  that  fraternity  for 
whose  sustenance  fools  seem  especially  pro- 
vided. He  followed  at  a  prudent  distance, 
and  smiled  to  observe  with  what  a  show  of 
intimacy  they  walked  together  arm-in-arm. 

"  Will  you  smoke  \ "  said  Delancy,  proffer- 
ing a  case  full  of  large  high-flavoured  cigars. 
"  No "?  Quite  right.  Bad  habit  for  a  young 
man.  I've  knocked  about  so  much  myself  in 
all  sorts  of  climates  that  T  couldn't  do  without 
it.  If  vou  like  to  trv  one,  you  won't  find 
these  very  strong." 

Young:  Perigord,  who,  I  am  sorrv  to  sa^', 
smoked  a  mixture  of  nigger-head  and  caven- 
dish in  private,  resented  the  imputation  of 
squeamishness  by  accepting  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  "  roofer,''  and,  after  a  dozen 
puffs,  began  to  think  his  new  friend  not  such 
a  bad  fellow  after  all,  resolving  the  while  to 
finish  his  adventure,  as  he  would  his  cigar,  to 
the  bitter  end. 

"  I  knew  you  directly  you  came  down,"  said 
he,  "  though  vou've  a  different  kind  of  thatch 
on  to-night,  and  you   had  no   goggles  when 
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I  saw  you  in  the  country.  I  say,  we  didn't 
think  then  we  should  ever  meet  at  such  a 
swell  place  as  that,''  indicating  by  a  backward 
jerk  of  his  head  the  house  they  had  left,  from 
which  the  notes  of  harp  and  fiddle  still 
reached  their  ears,  while  shadows  flitted  across 
its  window-blinds,  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
harmony  with  the  strains. 

Delancy  glanced  sharply  at  him,  wondering 
how  much  he  would  swallow. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  obliged  to 
go  about  in  different  disguises.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  It's  quite  unnecessary  in  society 
like  that  we  have  just  quitted,  but  my  life 
would  not  be  safe  if  I  was  recognised  in  the 
streets.  I  am  here  on  a  business  of  secret 
diplomacy,  and  I  have  had  a  hint  that  the 
Internationalists  are  looking  after  me.  You 
know  what  that  means  !  " 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and 
gathered  from  Perigord's  interested  face  that 
he  had  not  miscalculated  his  young  friend's 
power  of  deglutition. 

"  You  should  have  called  at  our  place  when 
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you  were  in  the  neighbourhood,"  continued 
the  latter,  fishing,  as  it  seemed,  for  further 
information.  "  Lexley  is  a  capital  fellow,  and 
we  could  have  shown  you  some  good  cricket. 
Besides,  you  know  Mrs.  Lexley,  don't  you  X  " 

*'  I  never  make  half-confidences,"  replied 
the  other,  turning  his  cigar  thoughtfully 
between  finger  and  thumb.  "  1  am  safe  with 
you^  but  of  course  this  in  strict  confidence 
as  between  gentlemen.  I  do  know  Mrs. 
Lexlev.  I  have  known  her  a  long  time.  The 
Reds  threatened  her  too.  It  was  to  \^arn  her 
I  went  down  there.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
danger  will  have  blown  over,  but  at  present 
she  is  in  hiding — close  hiding,  I  do  not  even 
know  where  she  is  myself." 

It  was  the  only  word  of  truth  he  had  spoken 
in  the  whole  interview,  and  the  only  one  per- 
haps the  other  did  not  quite  believe.  Perigord 
pondered.  The  adventure,  the  disclosures, 
the  man  himself,  all  were  interesting  to  the 
last  degree.  He  must  see  more  before  he 
parted  with  him  of  this  mysterious  individual, 
so   calm,  so  undefeated,  though   he  had  just 
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been  virtually  turned  out  of  a  ball-room,  and 
wore  a  light  wig  with  spectacles  because 
agents  of  the  Red  Republic  were  thirsting  for 
his  blood. 

"I  am  deuced  hungry?"  exclaimed  the 
young  gentleman,  throwing  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar,  and  chinking  two  or  three 
sovereigns  in  his  waiscoat-pocket.  "  Can't 
we  get  some  supper  somewhere  \  I  have  lots 
of  money.      You  call ;  TU  pay." 

The  other  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  London 
very  well,"  said  he,  "  but  there  used  to  be 
a  place  near  here  where  one  could  get  a 
lobster  and  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night." 

They  had  drifted,  as  it  were,  insensibly 
along  Piccadilly,  and  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leicester  Square.  Horace  Max- 
well, following  with  cautious  steps,  saw  them 
turn  into  and  out  of  a  narrow  street,  cross  an 
alley,  and  disappear  through  a  door  that 
swung  open  for  all  who  desired  to  enter. 

He  determined  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
before  he  presented  himself,  but  remained  at 
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a  short  distance  carefully  on  the  watch.  A 
policeman  turned  his  bull's-eye  on  him,  and 
continued  his  beat.  Everything  was  orderly 
and  quiet  outside.  Everything  seemed  equally 
well  conducted  within. 

If  Delancy,  as  his  manner  inferred,  was 
a  perfect  stranger,  the  waiter  deserved  infinite 
credit  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  brought 
champagne  and  shell-fish  on  a  clean  napkin- 
covered  tray,  even  before  these  refreshments 
were  ordered.  The  billiard-marker  in  the 
next  room,  too,  must  have  had  some  intuitive 
sense  that  detected  the  arrival  of  a  proficient 
in  his  favourite  game,  to  exclaim  triumphantly, 
"  Here's  a  gent  as  will  give  it,  Captain ! " 
And  the  person  so  denominated — an  ill- 
favoured  reprobate  in  yesterday's  shirt-sleeves, 
ragged  whiskers,  and  a  profusion  of  Mosaic 
gold — must  have  been  strangely  wanting  in 
confidence  to  withdraw  so  readily  his  off'er  of 
playing  any  man  in  the  room  for  a  sovereign 
who  would  allow  him  five  in  a  game  of  fifty 
up ;  while  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  equally 
unprepossessing  exterior  winked  at  each  other, 
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no  doubt  from  weakness  of  eyesight  or  the 
force  of  a  bad  habit. 

From  the  table  at  which  Delancy  sat  "vvith 
his  young  acquaintance  the  billiard-players 
could  be  seen  through  an  open  door  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  delightful 
pastime.  Perigord,  who  drank  a  tumbler  of 
vile  champagne  with  a  zest  the  elder  man 
could  not  but  admire,  began  to  fidget  in 
his  chair  long  before  the  lobster  was  finished. 

"  Hang  it !  let's  have  a  game,"  said  he.  "  I 
don't  know  your  form,  but  I'll  play  you  even, 
and  the  loser  shall  pay  for  supper." 

Now  in  a  nature  like  Delancy's  the  pre- 
datorv  instincts  are  never  dormant.  He  was 
a  swindler,  he  was  a  sharper,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary cunning,  shifts,  and  resources,  but  he 
was  also  a  gambler  to  the  backbone.  He 
would  play  for  hundreds  if  he  could  afford  it, 
but  was  no  less  greedy  for  pounds,  shillings, 
and  even  pence.  He  would  have  cheated  a 
schoolboy  out  of  his  marbles  no  less  eagerly 
than  a  duke  out  of  his  acres.  All  the  rapacity 
of  his  character  had  been  roused  by  the  mere 
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chink  of  two  or  three  sovereigns  in  Perigord's 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  he  could  no  more  resist 
his  longing  to  possess  them  than  a  hawk  can 
help  tearing  the  prey  she  has  struck  down. 

But  the  hawk  is  unwilling  to  share  with 
other  hawks,  and  Delancy  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  his  pigeon  to  be  despoiled  ever  so 
little  by  birds  of  his  own  feather. 

"  Billiards,"  he  observed,  tapping  thought- 
fully on  a  lobster's  claw.  "  It  wouldn't  be 
quite  fair.  Few  men  can  give  me  odds  at 
billiards.  I  had  rather  play  some  game  of 
chance,  if  you  won't  allow  me  to  consider  you 
my  guest.  Something  like  heads  or  tails,  odd 
and  even.  AVhat  do  you  say  to  beggar-my- 
neighbour "? " 

"  Too  childish  !  "  exclaimed  Perigord  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Blind  hookey ;  lansquenet ;  monte,"  con- 
tinued the  other.  "  No.  All  these  require  a 
certain  number  of  players.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  ecarte." 

"  I'll  play  you  at  ecarte,"  said  the  lad,  who 
considered  himself  exceedingly  skilful  in  that 
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game.  "  Play  you  for  the  price  of  our  supper^ 
and  the  winner  shall  stand  brandy-and-soda 
for  two.  Here,  waiter,  bring  a  pack  of 
cards." 

"  Hush,"  exclaimed  Delancy.  "  This  is  not 
a  club,  and  I  dare  say  they  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  such  a  thing  in  the  house." 

But  while  he  spoke  the  waiter  had  put  them^ 
on  the  table. 

One  of  the  unprepossessing  gentlemen^ 
peering  through  the  door,  nudged  another 
unprepossessing  gentleman,  and  laughed. 

"The  Slasher's  still  on  the  same  lay,"  he 
whispered.  "  It's  the  old  story.  He  has 
caught  a  green  one  to-night ;  green  as  grass." 

"  Green  be  hanged  !  "  was  the  reply.  "  He's 
too  simple  by  half.  More  likely  a  bonnet 
than  a  flat." 

"  You  never  know  what  the  Slasher  is  up 
to,"  said  the  first  speaker  in  a  tone  of  admira- 
tion. "  Now  who's  this  chap?  He  looks  like 
a  real  swell.  This  must  be  a  pal  of  the 
Slasher's  who  stands  in." 

The   last   observation  was  elicited   by  the 
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appearance  of  Horace  Maxwell,  who  now 
walked  in  with  perfect  equanimity,  ordered  a 
brandy-and-soda,  crossed  over  to  the  table  at 
which  the  ccarte  players  were  seated,  and 
while  he  studied  Delancy's  face,  figure,  and 
general  appearance,  narrowly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  game. 

The  Slasher,  as  they  called  him,  from  the 
•scar  on  his  left  hand,  sat  with  his  back  against 
the  wall.  He  had  played  ccartc  too  often  in 
doubtful  company  to  permit  the  overlooking 
of  his  cards  by  a  bystander.  Horace,  there- 
fore, posted  himself  behind  Perigord,  who, 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  presence,  continued 
his  amusement,  playing  with  fair  average  skill 
and  that  extraordinary  luck  which  so  often 
attends  the  gambling  ventures  of  the   young. 

Delancy,  frowned  on  by  Fortune,  had  re- 
course to  Art — a  mistress  who  never  fails  her 
suitors,  and  w^ho,  though  she  must  be  wooed 
with  untiring  perseverance,  won  at  last,  is  won 
for  ever.  At  the  third  game,  he  dealt,  and 
turned  the  king. 

"  Hold !  "  exclaimed  Horace,  in  a  loud  voice, 
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that  startled  the  billiard-players.  "  Stop  the 
game.  You're  cheating,  sir,  and  my  friend 
shall  not  pay  !  " 

Delancy,  little  moved  by  the  familiar  accu- 
sation, threw  all  the  cards  in  a  heap,  to  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

"Who   the are   you.,  sir?"    said    he. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  here  \  " 

Perigord,  recognising  Maxwell  and  wonder- 
ing how  he  got  there,  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  in  helpless  astonishment. 

"Never  mind  who  /am,"  returned  Horace^ 
buttoning  up  his  coat  for  a  row.  "  Who  you 
are,  is  more  to  the  purpose.  You  cheated.. 
I'll  swear  !  My  friend  shall  not  pay,  as  I  said 
before,  and  the  sooner  he  comes  out  of  this, 
with  me,  the  better  for  you  and  your  con- 
federates ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  tliat^  sir  \ "  ex- 
claimed the  Captain,  as  he  was  called,  swagger- 
ing into  the  room,  with  the  other  billiard- 
players.  "  You're  no  gentleman,  you  ain't  I 
and — and — I'd  knock  your  ugly  head  off  for 
half  a  farthing." 
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The  Captain  was  obviously  considered  the 
champion  and  bully  of  the  party ;  but  there 
might  be  detected  a  quaver  in  his  voice,  that 
belied  the  warlike  tendency  of  his  denuncia- 
tions. 

"  Get  your  hat,"  said  Maxwell  to  his  young 
friend,  w'hose  name,  however,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  pronouncing — "  button  up  your 
pockets,  and  come  with  me.  As  for  this 
gentleman,  in  a  dirty  shirt,"  he  added,  turning 
fiercely  on  the  Captain,  who  retreated  a  step, 
"if  he  wants  to  knock  my  head  off,  he  had 
better  try.  Perhaps  he  will  find  it  rather  an 
unpleasant  job." 

"  This  low  and  vulgar  abuse  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,"  interposed  Delancy,  whose 
presence  of  mind  had  not  the  least  forsaken 
him,  and  who  spoke  in  the  bland  accents  he 
had  learned  to  consider  as  the  tone  of  good 
society.  "  This  is  a  matter  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook,  but  that  cannot  be  settled  to-night. 
You  have  made  an  accusation  against  me,  sir, 
that  no  gentleman  can  submit  to — as  unjusti- 
fiable as  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate.    The 
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affair  cannot  rest  here,  and  you  will,  of  course, 
furnish  me  with  your  name." 

He  turned  to  him  while  he  spoke,  with  an 
air  that  had  almost  caused  Horace  to  dis- 
believe the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  but 
for  young  Perigord,  who,  not  deficient  in 
mother-wit,  had  now  gained  time  for  reflec- 
tion, 

"There's  something  queer  about  this  fellow," 
he  whispered  ;  "  the  General  kicked  him  out 
of  his  house  not  an  hour  ago,  and  he's  got  a 
wig  on  to  look  like  somebody  else  !  " 

"  Name  !  "  repeated  Horace,  in  high  disdain. 
"  You  infernal  scoundrel !  If  I  did  right,  I 
should  give  you  in  charge  at  once  to  the 
policeman  outside.  He'll  get  you  before  long, 
I'll  take  my  oath.  Stand  back,  there,  and  let 
me  pass !  You  will  have  it,  will  you  \  Take 
it  then  !  " 

With  that,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  he 
gave  the  Captain  one  between  the  eyes,  that 
cut  his  own  knuckles  to  the  bone,  and  dropped 
the  bully  where  he  stood.  Running  his  arm 
through  Perigord's,  he  hurried  the  boy  down- 
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stairs,  and  in  half  a  minute  both  were  breathing 
freely  in  the  street. 

The  Captain  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  up. 
Pushed  forward,  though  exceeding  loth,  by  his 
backers,  he  had  put  himself  into  a  posture  of 
offence,  little  thinking  his  opponent  would  join 
battle  so  readily ;  and  having  felt  the  weight 
of  that  opponent's  hand,  he  wisely  lay  still, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  the  punish- 
ment being  repeated.  It  was  not  till  the  late 
visitor's  footsteps  died  away  that  he  lifted  his 
head  and  began  to  stir.  His  friends  applied 
a  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water  to  his  lips  ;  he 
emptied  it  at  a  draught,  sat  on  end,  and  looked 
about  him.  The  marker  burst  out  laughing, 
and  the  fallen  man,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a 
sullen  shake,  addressed  himself  to  Delancy. 

"  Slasher,"  said  he,  "  you've  not  done  good 
business  to-night.  It  seems  to  me,  we  have 
had  six  to  five  the  worst  oi  it." 

"  You  have,"  returned  the  other  good- 
humouredly.  "  Nobody  pitched  into  me. 
The  young  one  staked  and  paid  honourable ! 
Three  sovereigns   isn't  much,  but  it's  better 
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than  a  poke  in  the  eye  with  a  sharp  stick. 
This  has  been  a  fatiguing  day.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen  ?  Let  us  shut-up  shop  and  make 
everything  snug  for  the  night.  I'll  stand  a 
bowl  of  punch  and  cigars  all  round." 

Such  a  proposal  could  not  but  meet  with 
general  assent.  Even  the  Captain  forgot  his 
damaged  beaut} ,  and  the  party,  drawing  their 
chairs  together,  pr .spared  to  enjoy  the  small 
hours  in  the  way  that  pleased  them  best. 

"  What  on  earth  induced  you  to  go  to  such 
a  place  as  that?  "  was  the  first  question  Max- 
well asked  the  lad,  whom  he  still  held  by  the 
arm,  as  they  emerged  on  the  open  space  of 
Leicester  Square.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  den 
of  thieves  in  my  life.  Why  those  fellows 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  hocussing  your 
liquor,  turning  your  pockets  inside  out,  and 
perhaps  lending  you  a  heave  over  one  of  the 
bridges,  if  they  thought  you  would  be  trouble- 
some when  you  came  to  yourself  You've 
had  a  squeak,  young  man  ;  don't  go  so  near 
the  edge  again  !  " 

'■'  I  believe  I  have,"  answer  the  other,  much 
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delighted  with  the  perilous  nature  of  his  late 
experience,  "  But  I  had  often  heard  fellows 
talk  of  London  night-houses,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  what  they  were  like.  I  never  can  resist 
a  chance  of  seeing  life." 

"  Of  seeing  death,  you  mean,"  answered 
Horace,  "  I  can't  conceive  a  better  chance  of 
being  robbed  and  murdered.  It's  lucky  I  came 
in  when  I  did." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,"  answered  Perigord, 
"  and  a  deuced  hard  hitter  for  an  eleven-stone 
man.  He  was  just  in  distance,  wasn't  he '?  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  go  down  so  plumb !  But 
how  long  had  you  been  there,  and  what  made 
you  come  \  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  the 
room  till  just  before  the  row." 

Horace  explained  how  Miss  Dennison  had 
requested  that  he  would  keep  an  eye  on  her 
young  friend,  dwelling  with  unnecessary  pro- 
lixity on  the  kindliness,  good  sense,  and  other 
angelic  qualities  of  this  incomparable  young 
lady. 

"  When  I  saw  you  go  away  arm-in-arm  with 
that  awful  snob,"  he  concluded,  "  I  thought. 
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you  had  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  and  it  was 
time  for  your  friends  to  interfere.  However  it's 
all  right  now,  though  I  think  you  must  admit 
we  are  deuced  well  out  of  it." 

"  I  have  not  half  thanked  you,"  replied  the 
other.  "I'm  not  good  at  thanking  fellows ;  but 
I  won't  forget  if  I  live  to  a  hundred.  I  won- 
der if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  something  for 
you  in  return." 

"Will  you  do  what  I  ask  you  nowV  said 
the  other.  "  Let  me  take  you  to  your  own 
door,  and  promise  me  you  will  go  straight  to 
bed.     Have  you  a  latch-key  \  " 

But  the  young  gentleman  had  not  got  a 
latch-key,  old  Perigord  holding  that  the  pos- 
sesion of  such  an  instrument  might  lead  his 
son  into  bad  company  and  many  temptations ; 
so  a  sleepy  butler  had  to  be  aroused,  who 
scanned  his  young  master  narrowly  while  he 
let  him  in,  wondering,  perhaps,  that  any  free 
agent  should  go  to  bed  so  decently  sober. 

"  Good  night,  young  one,"  said  Maxwell, 
when  they  parted.  "  Mind  you  put  your  can- 
dle out.     And,  I  say,  don't  go  to  any  more  of 
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these  night-houses — you  mightn't  get  off  so 
easily  another  time." 

Then  he  jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  his 
OAvn  night-house,  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
resort  at  no  great  distance  from  Pall  Mai 
where  from  midnight  till  about  2  a.m.  he  was 
sure  to  find  kind  looks,  hearty  greetings, 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  familiar  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A   NIGHT-HOUSE. 

The  resort  Maxwell  affected,  though  in  many 
respects  comfortable  and  even  commodious, 
can  bear  no  comparison  in  size  and  magnifi- 
cence with  those  spacious  clubs,  which  are 
nevertheless  deserted  for  its  attractions.  On 
a  hot  night — and  nights  are  sometimes  verij 
hot  in  St.  James's  Street  towards  the  close  of 
the  London  season — it  disgorges  its  members 
so  freely  that  these  may  be  seen  thronging  the 
entrance,  and  even  overflowing  the  narrow 
street  into  the  thoroughfare  it  joins.  Emerg- 
ing from  his  cab,  Horace  found  himself  in 
the  centre  of  a  familiar  group  who  greeted 
him  with  less  ceremony  than  welcome,  lavishing 
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no  small  measure  of  that  sprightly  conversa- 
tion young  people  call  "  chaff,"  while  carry- 
ing lighted  cigars  in  their  mouths  and  beakers 
of  cooling  drinks  in  their  hands. 

"Why  here's  Horace!"  exclaimed  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  a  beardless  champion 
belonging  to  the  Household  Brigade,  with  the 
frame  of  a  child,  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and 
the  audacity  of  a  Queen's  Counsel.  "  Horace 
— coat  torn,  hand  tied  up !  having  skedaddled, 
no  doubt,  from  the  fight,  like  his  Roman 
namesake,  and  left  his  shield  behind  him, 
wisely  but  not  well." 

"What  do  you  know  about  shields,  you 
little  beggar ! ''  was  the  reply.  "  I  could  cover 
the  whole  of  your  body  with  my  flat  hat." 

"  Flat  hat,  or  hat  belonging  to  a  flat,"  re- 
torted the  other  ;  "  it  might  then  protect  some 
small  allowance  of  brains  which  it  has  never 
done  yet.  But  a  truce  to  this  fooling,  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus.  Stow  your  chaff,  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself.  If  sober,  tell  us  all  about 
it.     If  drunk,  go  home,  and  go  to  bed." 

"Don't      bother,"      answered       Maxwell. 
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"  There's  no  story  to  tell ;  and  if  there  was  I 
couldn't  speak  tilLI  have  had  a  drink." 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  and  I 
will  wink  with  mine,"  sang  the  tiny  soldier,  in 
an  exceedingly  sweet  voice,  putting  his  own 
beaker  of  gin-sling  to  the  other's  lips,  who 
half  emptied  it  at  a  draught.  "  Is  it  cool- 
ing'? is  it  refreshing?  Does  it  cut  all  the 
way  down  like  a  saw  \  Speak  now,  and  stick 
to  the  unvarnished  man  of  brute  force  and 
ungovernable  passions.  You've  been  fight- 
ing like  blazes,  and  you've  been  licked  like 
fun." 

"You'll  be  licked  like  fun  yourself,"  an- 
swered Horace,  laughing,  "  if  you  won't  hold 
your  tongue  and  give  the  others  a  chance. 
No,  I  did  think  I  should  have  had  to  fight 
once  to-night,  only  fortunately  for  me,  my 
man  wouldn't  stand  up." 

Then  you  must  have  hot  him  when  he  was 
down ! "  said  the  other,  pointing  to  stains  of 
blood  on  the  handkerchief  Maxwell  had  bound 
round  his  hand.  "  Quite  right,  Horatius — 
safe,    prudent,   and    efi'ectual,    if  un-English. 
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Thus,  I  am  convinced,  did  your  namesake  keep 

the  bridge  so  well 

*  In  the  brave  days  of  old.'  " 

"  Stop  that  noisy  little  beggar's  mouth  with 
a  cigar,  somebody,"  said  a  stout,  good-natured- 
looking  man  joining  the  group.  "  Let's  hear 
all  about  it,  Horace.  Did  you  drop  into  a 
general  scrimmage,  or  what  X  Was  it  a-rough- 
and-tumble,  or  a  regular  set-to  T' 

Maxwell  had  now  got  an  audience  in  and 
about  the  porch,  to  whom,  nothing  loth,  he 
detailed  his  night's  adventure.  Everybody 
likes  to  be  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  a  man 
who  tells  his  own  story  must  be  a  bad  narrator, 
if  he  cannot,  at  least,  convey  by  implication, 
the  fearlessness  of  his  conduct  and  general  no- 
bility of  his  nature.  I  do  not  suppose  Sinbad 
ever  told  his  audience  what  a  funk  he  was  in 
when  the  Roc  carried  him  high  in  air  over 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  or  allowed  them  to 
suppose  he  was  in  any  way  over- mastered  by 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  couldn't  have 
kicked  him  off  whenever  he  pleased!  No- 
body can  see  his  own  face  except  in  a  glass. 
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Nobody  can  judge  of  his  own  character  but 
as  it  is  reflected  in  its  efi'ect  on  his  neighbours. 
To  gain  the  highest  opinion  of  a  man,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  his  autobiography,  and 
if  my  friends  would  think  well  of  me,  they 
have  but  to  appraise  me  at  the  value  I  set 
upon  myself. 

So  Horace,  with  many  interruptions,  de- 
tailed his  own  doings  throughout  the  evening, 
touching  on  the  incident  that  had  disturbed 
the  propriety  of  Mrs.  Pike's  ball. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  mention  of  that 
festivity,  Percy  Mortimer,  cigar  in  mouth 
and  tumbler  in  hand  like  the  rest,  joined  the 
circle  from  within,  as  did  also  our  friend  Cap- 
tain Nokes,  on  leave  from  Middleton,  between 
returns.  These  gentleman  listened  in  pro- 
found silence — Percy,  because  he  seemed  a 
little  out  of  spirits ;  Nokes,  because  no  man 
acted  more  conscientiously  up  to  the  spirit  of 
that  Eastern  proverb,  which* declares  "Speech 
is  silver,  but  truly  silence  is  gold !  " 

Not  so  the  young  Guardsman,  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  tliat's  the  chap  we  turned  out 
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of  Hurlingham,  who  said  he  had  been  asked 
by  the  Peruvian  Minister!  A  good-looking 
bad-looking  fellow,  wasn't  he — with  dark  hair 
and  an  eye  like  a  hawk  %  " 

"That's  not  my  man,"  answered  Horace. 
"  I  don't  know  what  his  eyes  were  like,  for  he 
wore  spectacles,  but  he  seemed  to  look  pretty 
sharp  out  of  them  !  And  his  hair  was  as  light 
as  yours.  He  might  have  been  your  elder 
brother,  only  he  was  twice  as  big,  not  half  so 
noisy,  and  much  better  behaved." 

"  That's  impossible  !  "  returned  the  other. 
"  You  have  now  destroyed  your  last  hold  on 
our  credulity.  After  such  a  statement  nobody 
will  believe  another  word  ! " 

"  When  the  General  turned  him  out,"  con- 
tinued Maxwell,  "  he  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  countenance ;  I  thought  then  it  was 
really  a  mistake.  There  was  something  of 
the  Yankee,  too,  in  his  accent,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  he  was  an  American  gentleman 
who  had  come  to  the  wrong  house.  I  am 
satisfied  now  that  he  is  a  sharper  of  the  highest 
calibre." 
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"  So  am  I,"  observed  Percy  Mortimer.  "I'll 
tell  you  why  afterwards.     Go  on." 

Horace  continued. 

"  Old  Pike,  who  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
stepped,  was  quite  deceived  by  the  man's  man- 
ner, and  apologised  freely ;  but  a  young  fellow 
named  Perigord,  a  capital  boy  not  long  from 
Eton,  smelt  a  rat,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
house,  I  suppose,  to  see  that  he  didn't  make 
away  with  the  spoons." 

"  Bravo,  Pieman !  "  interrupted  the  small 
soldier.  "  Perigord  was  my  fag — I  taught  him 
all  he  knows." 

"  I  followed  the  young  one,  to  see  lie  didn't 
get  into  mischief,"  proceeded  Horace,  "  and 
ran  the  couple  to  ground  in  a  queer  billiard- 
playing  kind  of  place — No.  99|-,  Cheap  Street, 
Haricot  Lane.  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  learn 
the  address,  for  I  waited  outside  ten  minutes 
and  more,  considering  the  next  move." 

"  Funking,  no  doubt,"  said  his  small  tor- 
mentor. "  Go  on,  Horace,  the  more  you 
looked  at  it  the  less  you  liked  it.  Til  take  my 
oath." 
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"  I  blundered  on,  at  any  rate,"  replied  the 
other,  "  and  found  this  young  beggar,  fresh 
from  Eton,  settled  down  to  ecarte.  Ecarte  if 
you  please  !  with  my  friend  in  the  spectacles ! 
I  need  not  say  I  watched  him  pretty  closely 
and  he  showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  play 
on  the  square.  It's  an  old  joke  enough,  but  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  pass  the  king  so  well.  He 
did  it  while  he  sneezed,  and  I  don't  believe, 
though  I  was  watching,  I  could  have  detected 
the  action  but  for  a  scar  on  his  left  hand,  that 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off.  A  deuced  ugly 
seam  it  was,  from  the  knuckles  right  up  to 
the  wrist." 

"  That's  the  man ! "  muttered  Percy  Morti- 
mer. "What  fools  the  cleverest  of  these 
scoundrels  are ! " 

Nokes,  listening  attentively,  removed  the 
cigar  from  his  mouth  and  emitted  a  volume  of 
smoke.     Nothing  more. 

"When  he  marked  the  king  it  was  my 
turn,"  continued  Horace.  "  I  told  him  he 
was  a  thief;  and  that  brought  his  '  pals '  upon 
me.     I  told  them  they  were  all  thieves,  and  I 
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might  as  well  have  saved  my  breath  for  they 
must  have  known  it  before.  One  chap  tried 
to  cut  up  rough,  and  butted  his  stupid  head 
against  my  knuckles.  Hang  him!  he  has 
taken  all  the  skin  off!  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  bad  language,  but  not  much  of  a  scrim-, 
mage,  and  I  brought  my  man  out  only  three 
sovereigns  the  worse,  gave  him  some  good 
advice,  saw  him  safe  home,  and  came  on  here. 
This  is  a  long  story.  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Nokes,  my  boy,  how  does  the 
world  go  on  at  Middleton  V 

But  Captain  Nokes,  wrapped  in  pro- 
found silence,  had  disappeared  from  the  circle, 
and  was  already  bowling  along  Pall  Mall  in 
a  cab,  on  his  way  to  Scotland  Yard. 

"  Let's  walk  home,"  said  PerCy  Mortimer, 
running  his  arm  through  Maxwell's  as  they 
emerged  in  the  fresh  air ;  "  I  sent  my 
brougham  away  when  I  came  here.  It's  a  fine 
night,  or  rather  morning, — and  look  here,  old 
fellow,  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Now  for  it,"  thought  his  friend,  "he's 
engaged! — he's  going  to  tell  me  so.     Good 
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bye,  Annie.  Perhaps  he'll  ask  me  to  be  his 
best  man." 

But  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  he  resolved 
to  bear  the  trial  without  wincing,  and  honestly 
from  his  heart  to  congratulate  the  man  he 
liked,  on  mnning  from  him  the  woman  he 
loved. 

Percy's  manner,  however,  was  anything  but 
that  of  a  successful  suitor.  It  was  impossible 
for  one  so  sleek,  composed,  and  self-contained, 
to  look  really  disturbed,  but  he  seemed  about 
as  much  ruffled  as  does  a  well-groomed  horse, 
when  its  coat  stares  in  an  east  wind. 

"  I  never  thought  that  scoundrel  would  come 
to  England  again,"  he  began  ;  whereat  Horace, 
with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  Annie  Dennison, 
started  in  surprise.  "  But  your  description  is 
quite  enough  for  me.  The  man  who  tried  to 
rob  young  Perigord  to-night  is  a  sharper  I  have 
known  for  years.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  he 
did  me  out  of  seven  hundred  pounds  at  a 
sitting  by  the  very  trick  you  detected  so 
cleverly.  I  wasn't  sure  till  you  described  his 
hand.     Shall  I  tell  you  how  he  came  by  that 
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scar  \  He  was  playing  cards  at  San  Francisco 
with  a  clean,  close-shaved,  sharp-featured  man, 
who  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  steeple- 
chased  jockey  and  a  Methodist  parson,  but  was 
really  what  was  called  '  a  sportsman '  in  the 
States — a  fellow  who  will  play  with  and  cheat 
you  at  any  game  you  like  to  mention.  See- 
ing it  was  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond, 
with  a  heavy  stake  on,  our  friend  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  win,  right  or  wrong.  He 
had  kept  a  card  up  his  sleeve,  which  at  the 
critical  moment  he  concealed  under  his  left 
hand,  stretched  carelessly  on  the  table.  The 
game  went  on,  and  his  hand  never  moved 
from  its  place.  Suddenly  there  rose  a  scream 
of  pain,  an  oath,  and  a  rush  of  all  the  com- 
pany towards  the  players.  Blood  was  spouting 
over  the  cards,  and  our  friend's  hand  was 
nailed  to  the  table  by  the  blade  of  a  bowie- 
knife,  its  haft  still  quivering  from  the  force 
with  which  the  steel  had  been  driven  through 
flesh  and  tendons  and  pasteboard,  into  the 
wood.  '  If  the  ace  of  spades  ain't  sticking  on 
my  toothpick  when  you  take  it  out,'  said  the 
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sportsman,  '  you  shall  do  as  much  by  me.  If 
it  is,  you're  a  bloody  cheat,  you  are !  and  it's 
no  more  than  you  deserve ! '  The  ace  of 
spades  w«5  transfixed  by  the  bowie-knife,  and 
everybody  said  the  cruel,  quiet,  clean-shaved 
man  had  done  right.  Long  before  this  I  had 
dropped  the  swindler's  acquaintance,  but  I 
could  not  leave  him  in  a  foreign  town  to  die 
of  lock-jaw,  as  seemed  highly  probable.  1 
sent  for  a  doctor,  had  him  taken  care  of,  and 
his  wife  nursed  him  patiently  till  he  got  well. 
Very  soon  after  they  were  separated.  She 
was  a  handsome  resolute  woman,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  thoroughbred  lady.  Why  she  ever 
married  him,  or  how  she  could  stand  it  so  long- 
as  she  did,  often  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  for 
though  I  did  not  know  her  well,  I  could  detect 
in  every  word  and  gesture  that  she  belonged 
to  quite  a  different  class  from  her  husband. 
The  man's  name  was  Delancy.  Can  you  guess, 
Horace,  who  his  wife  is  \  " 

"  Not  Miss  Blair ! — not  Mrs.  Lexley  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "  Good  heavens,  Percy  ! 
what  a  complication  !  " 
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"  It  is  a  complication,"  said  Mortimer.  "  I 
had  always  understood  the  scoundrel  was  dead, 
and  Mrs.  Delancy  free  to  marry  again.  Poor 
Lexley!  he  seemed  foolishly  fond  of  her. 
What  a  sword  is  hanging  over  his  head  !  " 

"  She  has  left  him,"  answered  Horace,  "and 
I  suppose  nobody  in  the  world  was  ever  so 
terribly  cut  up.  I  hear  he's  been  almost  out 
of  his  mind." 

"  Left  him  \  "  repeated  Percy ;  "  not  to  go 
back  to  this  fellow  %  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other,  loth  to 
betray  the  confidence  Laura  hadreposed  in  him, 
but  desirino-  above  all  thins^s  to  ask  his  friend's 
advice.  "  Don't  you  think  one  ought  to  find 
out  \  Don't  you  think  one  ought  to  tell  Lex- 
ley  \  He's  a  dear  friend,  I  can't  bear  to  think 
he  is  so  miserable,  I  am  at  my  wit's  end. 
What  would  you  advise  \  " 

Percy  wondered  for  a  few  seconds,  looking 
very  grave  and  wise  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
summer  morning,  then  he  shook  his  head  and 
delivered  the  following  opinion  : 

"  I  should  wait.     When  in  doubt  what  to 
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do,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  does  nothing.  In 
the  moral  as  in  the  material  world  the  nega- 
tive force  is  strongest  of  all.  Dead  weight 
must  win  in  the  long  run.  Where  a  woman 
is  concerned,  as  in  the  present  case,  nothing  is 
really  to  be  trusted  but  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. So  much  the  more  reason  for  waiting, 
as  old  Dennison  says,  to  see  what  turns  up.  The 
sex  won't  bear  hurrying,  I've  always  said  so,  and 
yet  I  believe  I  upset  the  apple-cart  to-night 
solely  by  furious  driving.  Horace,  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  Hang  it !  I  wouldn't  tell 
it  any  fellow  in  the  world  but  you  !  " 

"  Out  with  it,  old  man ! "  said  Maxwell, 
while  his  cheek  turned  a  shade  paler  in  the 
morning  light. 

"  You  and  I  have  each  been  in  a  scrimmage 
since  dinner,"  was  the  metaphor  in  which 
Mr.  Mortimer  thought  well  to  convey  his  con- 
fidence. "  You've  given  a  facer,  and  I've  had 
one.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  knocked 
down  ?  I  feel  like  it.  Will  you  believe  it, 
Horace,  I  proposed  to  a  woman  not  three 
hours  ago  and  she  refused  me !  " 
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"  Refused  you !  "  Horace  could  not  have 
added  a  word  to  save  his  life. 

"  Asked  her  in  so  mEiny  words  to  be  my 
wife,  and  she  said  '  No,'  as  plain  as  I  am 
speaking  now.  It's  a  deuced  odd  thing,  un- 
accountable, and  all  that,  but  there's  no  mis- 
take about  it.  I  imll  do  Miss  Dennison  the 
justice  to  say  I  think  she  knows  her  own 
mind." 

So  heavy  was  the  weight  taken  off  his  heart 
that  Horace  felt  as  if  he  must  fly  up  into  the 
air.  Loyal  to  the  last,  however,  he  made  shift 
to  stammer  out : 

"  I'm  sorry  for  ijou^  old  fellow,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  won't  you  try  again  \  " 

Mortimer  shook  his  head.  "  Never  allow 
a  woman  another  shot,"  said  he.  "  She 
mightn't  miss  with  the  second  barrel.  I  be- 
lieve the  girl  is  quite  right.  She  had  my 
interest  at  heart,  and  perhaps  I'm  better  off  as 
I  am." 


END    OF   VOL.    IT. 
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